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PREFACE. 


r pHE purpose of this work is to explain in general 
* terms the principles relating to the ascertainment 
6f manufacturing costs, and to make clear the operation 
of those principles bv means of examples. v 

The method followed is to divide the book* into <tw 0 
parts, of which the first deals with the subject in it# 
broad outlines; the elements which go to make Up^ 
Cost are considered and defined, and each element is 
then dealt with in turn ; its treatment in the Cost Books 
is first explained, and then its position in the General or 
Financial Books. In this way, the system is built up 
piece by piece, and a scheme is outlined which fulfils 
the minimum requirements of a manufacturer or # con- 
tractor. The next step is to review what has been set 
forth, and to show the relationship which exists between 
the Cost Books and General Books. This is illustrated 
means of a diagram which reproduces graphically 
the, descriptions given in the text. 

Th$ ; kecond part consists mainly of a series of sugges¬ 
tions, lowing how various parts of the system may be 
elaborated in order to secure greater minuteness and' 
accuracy. 

The^work is illustrated by a set of forms, which are' 
Specially bound in such a way that they will fold out 
tolieside by side with the text, thus rendering reference 
easy/and avoiding the annoyance of losing one's place 
each time ihe text is compared with the form§, 



author’s preface. 


iv. 

The system of costing is such that the # Cost Books 
and the General Books are co-ordinated and brought 
into agreement. This necessary condition is* secured 
with very little additional labour, and without inter¬ 
fering with the completeness of either of the two sets 
of books, which are independent and can be balanced 
separately. It removes a defect which exists in systems 
which have not this,, correlation, and show one result 
in the Cost Books, and another, and generally less 
favorable, result in the General Books. 

> ¥ 

•It has been well said that “ the ordinary Trading 
M Account is a locked storehouse of most valuable mfor- 
“mation, to which a Cost S'* stem is the key.” To 
ensure,that the key will always fit the lock, agreement 
between the Cost System and the General Accounts 
should be provided for. 

Tire methods illustrated in the following pages will be 
found*suitable in most respects for those whose opera¬ 
tions partake of the nature of construction—such as, 
for example, engineers, builders, contractors, vehicle- 
builders, and furniture-manufacturers, and also foP 
printers and publishers. Some, attention is also given 
to Single Costs, Multiple Costs, Process Co$i§, aqd 
Operating Costs, but it is impracticable to set out a 
system of each kind, in anything like detail, without 
leaking special reference to the individual class of busi¬ 
ness, which would require, not one volume, but a series. 

Basildon House, E.C. , 

March 191^9. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

^The ( object of keeping Cost Accounts is to enable 9. 
Manufacturer or contractor to ascertain the cost of 
everv article he produces and of every contract he 
undertakes. With this information at his command he 
is enabled : — 

1. To regulate his selling-prices according to co£t, so 

far as the conditions of supply and demand 
permit. •’ 

2. To frame lus estimates an<f tenders*"with;'a degree 

of accuracy which will materially help him to 
avoid making unduly low quotations, which 
would result in loss, or unnecessarily high ones, 
which would permit competitors to undersell 
him. 

,4 

3. To find out whi^h branches of his business do qr 

do not pay, and whether it is costing him more 
to produce any article than he could buy it for. 

4. To establish a standard of cost for stock articles, 

and so provide a check on their cost for the 
future. 

5# To lay his finger on weak places, and" so detect 
waste of material and “inefficient workmanship 
and management. 

6. To ascertain the degree of importance of i 4 ch 
element of cost or stage of* a process, and whefe 
there , is scope fpr economy. 
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Thefse advantages canno^ be gafiied*wit$i8ut 
trouble and expense. It is useless for hhnaftufacttHGer t© 
set about keeping Cosgt Accounts unless he is prepared 
• to devote time and money to securing :|heir efficiency. 
A rough system may be inaugurated without additional 
expense, and may give results of which* the accuracy 
or inaccuracy can never be detejramned because ©£ the 
incompleteness of the system. It yill, however, pr<foa$ly 
be better to do without Cost Accounts altogether, than 
to place reliance on a system -which shows results thar 
may Wentirely misleading. 

On ite other hand, it is quite possible to err in the 
direct®' of ove#-elaboration, and to spend so much 
time and money in the ascertaininept of costs, that pet 
profits are seriously reduced. 


This treatise will, therefore, be devoted to an explana¬ 
tion of methods whereby a miftimdm of intelligently* 
directed work may be rpadeto show reliable results.’ 

Before passing on*to a-consideration of the details of 
the problem, a word is needed ort the' importance of the 
results disclosed by the Cost Accounts agreeing with 
thosl shown by the General or Financial Account^. 
That is to say, that the results*of all the jobs dealt with 
irr the Ccfet Accounts shduld, in /he aggregate, agree 
with/he result shown by the Trading Account, so fa# 
‘ ‘‘ ‘ jocount relates to manufacture, 

ts’a discrepancy between the twd, one or 


wrong, and it is usually the Cost 
IWiicil are-in /rrqr. Moreover, die Cost Accounts a,f|| 
'’apt t^'&flMhe more ; favourable apparent results. 
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7 I’lierawipr'ls not far t%seek, for the Geheral \ccounts 
‘deaf with Tacts, while t^e Cost Accounts are largely 
dependent upon estimates. This gives play to two 
common faililjp^tlke Tendency to take too sanguine a 
view oC things, and the liability to accidental omission 
of elements of cost. Some means of ensuring practical 
agreement between* |he two sets of ^counts is therefore ‘ 
necessary. To that end the, eykai outlined in these 
| pages is directed. 

The method employed is to take each sectioff bf the 4 
proBlem*in tyrn, ahd to shcW first hc@v it is ty be solved 
in the <^ost Accounts^ and next/how ,t% entrie^ cdn be 
brought intd relation with the corresponding portion of 
tlte General Wounts In this wa\ the parallelism pf 
the trfofOf systems illustrated by parallel explanations. 

So Jar as the accounts of individual jobs and contracts 
are concerned? the methods of posting are those in 
common use, reduced to their sirifplest f^rm and fully 
explained. ‘ They may be put into *opera|ion without 
reference' to those portions of the treatise which show 
how they are bought into relation ynth the Gfenpral 
Accounts. 

Considered afi a whole, however, the, authors system ! 
differs from mpst others in being based on double : entm 
principles. Just as in$>rdinary bpokke^ing the aclopti6fl|l 
of those principles' tables* the bookkeeper to apply. 
dheck on th/atydura^y of his work and to^ep ^oinaina^ 
jj^cpunts and to'raise a Trading Accowt,'^o their-» 
appli&d^n to cost Ikrcouh^ag enables the &tk jeleTk^ 
not/odfp' to check tfcA accuracy* of his work rf ttnd to 
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The^e advantages cannot, be gained^ witftiut Spme 
trouble and expense. It is useless for ^manufacturer to 
set about keeping Co^t Accounts unless he is prepared 
to devote time and money to ^seCufing^heir efficiency. 
A rough system may be inaugurated without additional 
expense, and may give results of which* the accuracy 
or inaccuracy can never be detepfhmed because o£ the, 
incompleteness of the system. It will, however, probably 
be better to do without Cost Accounts altogether* than 
to place reliance on a system which shows results that 
rr.ay Se entirely misleading. 

, f v $ 

On tkm other hand, it is quite possible to err m the 
direct® of ovqj£-elaboration, and to sp^pd So much 
time and money’in the astertainmetp of costs,t|ia| pet 
profits are seriously reduced.^ 

This treatise will, therefore, be devoted to an explana¬ 
tion of methods wherebv a minimum of intelligently- 
directed work may b| made tp show reliable results." 

Before passing *on to a* consideration of the details ot 
the problem, a word is needed on fhe importance of the 
results disclosed by the Cost Accounts agreeing wit^h 
thosft shown by the General or Financial Account^. 
That is to say, that the results*of ajl the jobs dealt with 
in the Cqfet Accounts -shduld, inthe aggregate, agree 
•with ^he r|fsult shown by the-Trading Account, so faf 
as that Recount relates,to manufacture, 

> 'ILtJjKrp isa discrepancy between fhe twb, one or ho# 
muSjie wrong, and it is usually the Cost i^beopms 
ffoicl? ahe- in „errqr. Moreover, t&e Cost Accounts afi 
apt the more 1 favourabk,apparent 
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The rgi^ifts nSt far t^seek, for the Geheral \ccounts 
ideal ’with tacts,, while t^e Cost Accounts are largely 
dependent upop estimate!. This gives play to two 
comrhioa failn|^s—tlie "tendencv to take too sanguine a 
view o i things, and the liability to accidental omission 
of .elements of cost. Some means of ensuring practical 
agreement betweerf two sets of accounts is therefore 
naeeSsarv. To thatjend th^ system outlined in these 
pages is directed. 

The method employed is to take each sectiofT’of thS 
proSlem^in tyrn, ahd to sho\Sr first h$fr it is tf be solved 
in the <£ost Accounts,^ and next, ‘how entrip^ he 
brought fntd relation with the corresponding portion of 
th$ General Vccounts In this way the parallelism 
the tta* systems te illustrated by parallel explanations. 

So Jar as the accounts of individual jobs and contracts 
are concerned, the methods of .posting are those tn 
common reduced to their supplest form and fully 
explained. ’ They mav be*$>«t into *opersition without 
reference^to those portions of the treatise which show 
how they are l^feught into gelation with the Gf^hpral 
Accounts. 


Considered as a whole, however, the authors system 
differs from mpst others in being based on doubl^entrs 
principles. Just as m ordinary bQokke<^)irig the adoption 
of f those principles ^hables-the bookkeep^f; to apply 
Check on thd accuracy of fiis work and \oJ$eep 

rats and to* raise a Trading Accadmth^po'thein 
Cost, ilccoutttfng enables the feast JjSteHc 


. tints 

"appiiajfen to 


nbr off© to check ' 


f accuracy’ 5 of his work 


.and 
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raise an account corresponding with' the bookkeeper 
Trading Account, but also to keep his accounts parallel 
with the counting-house books. In ; the two sets of books, 
pairs of nominal accounts are provided, of which some 
pairs are, by the operation of the system, in exact agree¬ 
ment, and of which the remainder should agree within 
narrow limits. If it were practicable to account for 
materials with the same exactness as money, and, to 
estimate the percentage of Establishment Expenses to 
Wages, with minute accuracy, the agreement between 
’the pairs of accounts would be perfect, but it is well 
knbly® that in these matters some latitude must be 
alldWecb The divergence between the two systems is 
thus kept within known limits. 

lt'% assumed that the reader has a practical know* 
ledge of the principles of double-entry bookkeeping, 
and will understand the application of those principles 
to Cosat Accounting. 7 

The elejments of cost with which we have to deal are 
divisible into two main - classes, which resolve them- 
selves # into sub-divisions :— 

I.—Direct Charges or Prime Cost. 

(a) Direct Wages. 

( b ) . Materials. 

(c) Changeable Expenses. 

II/—Indirect Charges or Oncost. 

(d) Works Expenses. 

(b) Office Expenses: i 
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The total, of Prime Cost and Oncost* is Gross Cost 
or Cost of P&duction. 

' The task ^tjfifbre ds is to consider how these several 
elements* jvhich are contained in totals in the Trading 
Account, may be split up and distributed over the 
individual jobs and contracts upon which they aneleing 
expended. 

The subject is, explained as far as possible in general 
tterms capable of application to many kipds of .mant# 
facture. It is not practicable, in a work of this_isi2% 
to give detailed instructions which would supjtfg atl 
the requirements* of all trades, and endeavopr^has 
accordingly been directed to giving*a lucid explanation 
of principles, accompanied by examples and gfprms 
which serve as guides to practice. 

At the end of the book .will be found a set of forms 
whi<*h can be opeaed'ouj and read .side by side w!th the 
text**referring to them. 
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CHAPTER II. 


DIRECT WAGES IN HIE COS1 ACCOUNTS. 

’iM^egarding wages as an element of cost in manu- 
facturaav it is necessary to'draw a line of demarcation 
between the wages, of workmen directh employed on the 
manufacture^lilfticle, and of those who, though not 
«firectjy employed on a particular article, are engaged 
4 ct occupations necessan or incidental to its manufac- 
ftM HL^T hc^ distinction is required, because Direct or 
PilKRrctive Wages can* be allocated definitely, as part 
of^he cost of the article upon which the workmen are 
employed^while the Indirect or Unproductive Wages 
.are expense w r hich must be spread over the cost of 
yarious articles. In this chapter, on|y QjreCt Images 
iwill^be dealt,with*^and Indirect Wages will bi|faken 
later as one of the elsfienses to be covered by Oncosts 

In orfer that each f|b may be charged with the 
wages cfirectly expended upon it, each workman should 
keep a Time Sheet .(Form i) showigg how and # upoft 
what jobs his time has been ipent. It is usual to give 
each fob a number, and to instruct? the workmen to 
fjbok their time to the number of the job ujW which 
jMjfhre’' engaged. In this way the Time Sheet it the 
^ Mynal record upon which we depend for 4 correct 
$aftoQRtibi| jpf wages to individual jobs. should 

t taken that sufficient supervision is exer- 

•\ci# to. ensure $$cixmy 
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Since several workmen may be employed qjHone |©b, 
one may be employed on several jobj? in a 

week* or eveivwaay, it would be cumbersome to dfitarge 
tl# tittle of each man to the Job Account direct 
from the Time Sheet Some means of classifying and 
analysing wages is required, and for this purpose the 
Wages \bstract (Fo-ti^) js intro duced. It may take, 
the”form of a bound book or loose sheets. It contains 
columns which are filled upcach we£k fratn the analysis 
at the foot of the 1 line Sheet 


Pai titulars of the work upon which the workman h$$ 
been engaged are inserted in the day.colpmn 
1 ime Sheet, and the number of ordinary hou^mftd 
hours ovfcrtinK are added Overtime mav count as fWfc 
and a quarter or time and a half, or even double time, 
and the total equivalent in ordinary hours fe placed m 
the Iasi column Thus, 8 hours ordinary time, plq$ |* ?1 
hours overtime at time and a quarter=8+2 + 
hours, which is the amount for insertion in the 
column 


Spaces are provided in the Time Sheets for the 
signatures or initials of the persons responsible for its 
accuracy In the lower part of the right-hand side is 
a space showing the gross earnings, deductionst^tncf n$fcv 
amount payable ' J hese concern the General Account#*,] 
an^ form, the basics, fo^ writing up the Wages ! 

On tf# WtT columns are provided for the- 
the w ftg^| ov er jobs The 50b numbers are msertedJp 
the^top row of * spaced, and under^^mpt(|rt> total 
P'S Jikert from the 

} Jkeet. The total tip®* each jcrf> 
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number, multiplied by the workman’s hourly rate 0$ 
wages, gives the amount chargeable M> the job. The 
cross total of these amounts equals tne gross t amount 
earned. Fines and other deductions do not concernThe 
Cost Clerk in making the analysis. 


‘If the workman has been engaged upon unproductive 
work, his time so employed should be carried into the 
analysis, not under a job number, but under some 
initial or symbol used to designate the class of work in 
question. (See p. 98.) 


J 4 ^the Wages Abstract, the job numbers are placed 
at tntJ-head of the money columns, and the amounts 
chargeable to each, as shown by the Time Sheets, are 
inserted below; also the workman’s number for refer¬ 
ence, if required. 


In this wav the monetary value of all the Direct or 
^Productive Labbur for the week is first dissected and 
then collated into ^separate totals for each job., A : 
Summary of these totals, with their respective job 
numbers, should be made at the right-hand side of the 
Wages Abstract. The total of the Summary should ' 
ggrep with tpp tot al of Productive Wages for the week , 
gs shown by the Wages Bo ok described in the next 
Ch apter. 


TJie next step is to carry the totals under each job 
nutnber to the debit of .the corresponding Jb|> Recounts 
itV'the Colt Ledger (Form 3)? This may be done by 
poking ‘jlirect from the Summary. The fob A ccounts 
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► jfee Summary should he pos ted tn thp credit 
Wages~Account #1 the Cost Ledger, to secure double- 
fegtjy . . * * 

Those who have an objection to posting to a Ledget 
from a loose sheet may prefer to copy the Summary into 
the Costjournal in the form of a Journal entry, but the 
modern tendency is against any avoidable duplication 


of entries :— 

Sunclne — 

To Direct Wages 
Job, No 1,001 
.. 1,0.44 

„ 1,002 

<Xc &c 


Dr 


■ l 54 12 0 

£1 18 1 
1 x8 xo 
042 


The Cost Journal is exactly similar in form and 
principle to the ordinary Journal used by double-entry 
bookkeepers, and needs no description. 

It is to be observed that not only is the Cost Ledger 
kept on double-entry principles, but thdt the Direct 
Wages Account referred to above agrees with the. 
account of the same name in the General Ledger, thus 
furnishing a link or means of agreement between the 
Cpst Accounts and the General Accounts. 


In some trades there are objections to the workmen 
using Weekly Time Sheets, since it is difficult to get 
them to make the necessary entries day by day, and, 
unless this is done, the Time Sheet has to be entered up* 
at odd times or at the end of the week, with resuitft 
which arfe not conducive to accuracy. Weekly Time 
Sheets, if used by the workmeri, are also apt to Becort^s 
leased and soiled to the point of illegibility b§fore 
come'to $he hands of the f Wages Clerk. 
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To* get ovir these objections Daily JTime Sheets 
(Form ia) may be introduced. These should be filled 
up daily by the workmen, signed by the Foreman, and 
sent into the office every night. In this way greater 
accuracy and cleanliness are secured. 

The Daily Time Sheets should be checked by the 
Timekeeper or Wages Clerk with the Timekeeper’s 
Book, or mechanical Time Recorder, as the case may be. 

• They should then be copied daily into the Weekly 
Time Sheets (Form i), so that the work may not remain 
over until the end of the week. From this point the 
procedure is the same as that described in the early 
portion of this chapter. 


When wages are paid on the basis of piece-work 
instead of time, the Time Sheet will be replaced by a 
Wages Ticket of slightly different form. 
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CHAPTER III. 


WAGE5 IN THE GENERAL ACCOUNTS. 

The Cash Book. 

If it be practicable to draw each week a cheque for the 
exact amount of wages due on pay-day, so much the 
better, as it will then be a simple matter to post the 
amount of the cheque to the debit of the General Wages 
Account. It is usual in some trades to make wages up 
a date several days before pay-day. This saves undue 
haste in the preparation of the Wages Book, and gives 
the employer a few T days’ wages in hand. 

When this is not practicable it is still easy to obtain S 
single posting. Thus, it it is known that the wages will 
come to about £'475, a cheque should be drawn.for a 
rather larger amount, say, £,'480, and entered ‘in the 
Cash-Book,-dropping a line after writing in the words 
<f By Wages ” :— 

Jan 27 —By Wages 

. ^480 0 o 

When tlje Wages Book has been made up, the wages 
aTe found to amount to, say, ,£474 16s. 8d., which 
leaves £5 3s. 4jd. in hand. This amount should be 
handed Over to'Ahe Petty Cashier, and ,the Cash BOO^ 
entry should be completed as (pllows.;— 

, l S d £ s , d 

Jan 27—By Wages . .. . 474 x6 8 

1# Petty Cash . 534 4 ‘So o 0 
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When the Cash Book has no column available f6r 
splitting up the amount of the cheque, it is* best to enter 
the amount in pencil first, and fill in the component 
items afterwards in ink, bracketing them together to 
show that only one cheque was drawn : — 


& => 

Jan 27—By Wages .. 474 16 

,, ,, Petty Cash . 5 3 4) 

In one of these ways a single debit to General Wage s 
Account can be made without difficulty. 

Some bookkeepers introduce a Wages Cash Book, to 
which the whole amount of the wages cheque is debited/ 
and the wages paid are credited, leaving a balance which 
is represented by cash in hand. This is an unnecessary 
increase of books, and has the further disadvantage of 
creating an additional cash balance, which has to be 
kept separate. 


The Wages Book (Form 4). 

The Wages Book (or Wages‘Sheet, if preferred) ii 
compiled from the workmen’s Time Sheets. It shouli 
contain a complete list of all wages payable, and ma 
also include salaries. 

It should show the gross earnings of each workmai 
deductions, and net amount .payable. The cros 
addition of the totals of the severaTcolumns should 
checked. ' 
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*To facilitate the classification of wages, additional 
co-lumns may* be added, but it is simpler to group the 
names according to occupation, and make a total for 
each group. The grouping should be und£r some such 
heads as these : — 

Direct Wages (i e those chargeable direct to Jobs) 

Repairs to Plant . \ 

Erection of Plant . J 

Repairs to Buildings I 

Erection of Buildings . > Indirect Wages. 

Boilermen, Enginemen, and Stokers I 

Foremen and Timekeepers 

Sundry Labour . .. . ' 

Drawing Office Salaries 
General Salaries 

When the Wages Book is written up in this way it 
will be unnecessary to use a separate Wages Allocation 
Book, as the requisite classification is obtained by the 
suggested grouping. A weekly summary of the totals 
of the groups gives the same information as would be 
obtained bv using an Allocation Book. 

When a workman has been engaged during the week 
on two classes of labbur, the amount of his earnings 
requires to be divided so that-the proper amount rp^y 
appear under eadh heading. As he should only come up 
onca for his money, the full amount due to him should 
be noted in red ink ag&ipst his name the first time it 
appears m the wages list for'the week. To guard against 
any risk of paying him the amount opposite his name' 
Miere it occurs t$| second time, a warning red-ink 
cross should be placed against it. 
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The Journal. 

fc When a Cdrrect analysis of wages has been made, a 
Summary should be entered in the Wages ftook and 
passed through the Genera. Journal, as for instance:— 


* Sundries— 

To Sundries 
Direct Wage 1 ? 

Repairs to Plant 
Erection of Buildings 
Sundry Labour 
Salaries . 

General Wages 
Fines ,. . 

National Health Insuiance 


Dr * 

* 9 

15 4 J2 

50 y 1 

8011 5 

3515 ° 

086 
6 *4 3 


When this entry is posted to the General Ledger the 
General Wages Account will be cleared, and the other 
accounts referred to in the Journal entry will each 
receive their proper debit or credit. 

The amount debited to Direct Wages Account shoulc 
be the same as the amount c redited b y the Cost Clerk t< 
the corresponding account in the Cost Ledger. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MATERIALS IN THE COST ACCOUNTS. 

The problem of charging materials to the jobs op 
which they are used is much more complex and difficult 
than that presented by Direct Wages. Labour can be 
readily expressed in terms of money. There is not 
the same facility in dealing with mateffals, as anyone 
who has undertaken the task will testify. Materials* 
should be accounted forjn guantities as well as charged 
up to the jobs in money values, but the amount of 
time and labour which may be expended upon the 
task is limited by considerations of the expense 
involved. In practice, some discrepancy in accounting 
for materials is sure to occur, and the aim should be 
to keep that discrepancy within narrow limits without 
an undue expenditure of time and labour. 

DIRECT GOODS OR MATERIALS BOUGHT FOR A* 
SPECIFIC JOB. 

This is the simplest class of transaction to deal with. 
Tfte Cost Clerk has only to make an entry in the Cost 
Journal from the Invoice, thus : — 

Job No i.oox .. * . Dr 25 o o 

To Direct Goods .. . .. .. . £25 o o 

Invoice No 2,374 

or if there are several jobs concerned;— 

Sundries— Dr 

To Direct Goods .£300 0 q,' 

Job No 1,001 .. . . .. £20 } o 0 

„ 1,002 .. .. .. 75 o o 

„ 1 003 .. .105 0 o 
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The postings are to the debit of the Tpfa Account in the 
Materials column, and to the credit of “ Direct Goods 
Appount," which should be opened in the Cost Ledger . 

.• When part of H contract is sub-let, the amount of the 
§ub-contract should be charged to the job as Direct 
floods. 

The materials which can be dealt with in this way 
may be but a small proportion of all the materials used. 
'A sjore of materials is kept, and if these are to be 
accounted for with any approach to accuracy, there 
should be a storekeeper. From him should come the 
record of materials which he receives into stores and 
gives out or issues to pbs. 

Before passing on to a consideration of this matter, u 
will be as well to make dear the distinction between th< 
term " Stores " and ‘‘ Stock " as used in Cost Account- 
"Stores " stands for raw material and material boug ;« 
in a partly manufacture d cond ition to be used in th 
process of manufacture Tarrid on at the Wor k 

Stock " includes the finished product of the Wor l 
ready for sale, ahd objects which have been compl ex 
jtt the Works up to a point and put away until requ ii 
for further treatment or assembling. One can hard 5 
however, avoid using the term " Stock of Stores" 
indicate materials on hand. 

STORES. 

The question for immediate consideration is, how 
materials given out by the Storekeeper are to be cha» 
to the jobs on which they used. To see that all 
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materials are accounted for i§ 4 different’ matter, and 
although important, is for the ^moment subsidiary, 
is, therefore, left over until Chapter XVI. is reached* ' 

.# >4 

The Storekeeper cannot, of course,.be allowed to do 
as he likes about the issue of stores, but should only be 
permitted to issue them on the written authority of 
some responsible person. This authority usually takes 
the form of a request addressed by the Foreman or other 
officials to the Storekeeper for the delivery to bearer of. 
certain materials, and is variously known as a l>yqhl^L. 
tion, Warrant, Docket, Issue-Note, or Ticket. In this 
work the word “ requisition ” is used. 

REQUISITION (FORM 5). 

Each Requisition should bear the signature of a 
Foreman or other responsible person, who usually keeps 
a counterfoil or duplicate copy for reference. The better 
method is to use books containing perforated Requisi¬ 
tions with duplicate leaves, numbered to correspond, 
and a carbon-sheet to go between. 

As several books may be in use at the same time, care 
should be taken that no two books are numbered alike, 
or confusion may result. 

When it is found that the use of books takes up too 
no eh of the Foreman’s time by requiring his attention 
1 frequent and irregular intervals, an alternative course, 

to allbw the workmen to requisition materials oiftfeeir 
>wn responsibility. They must have access to a supply 
- blank forms, and it is ’ impracticable to provide for 
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copies*or dup'licates ; in thjs case. The Foreman should 
exercise a strfct supervision over the Requisitions so 
by the workmen, and should initial them as correct 
abreast once a day. 

/When the latter metluxl is adopted, the Storekeeper 
sfiould be provided with a numbering-machine, with 
which he should impress consecutive numbers on the 
Requisitions as they come to his hands. 

■ The Storekeeper retains the Requisitions in exchange 
for the materials supplied. If am portion cannot be 
supplied, the workman should see that the Requisition 
is corrected to agree with what he actually receives. 

# The Storekeeper if allowed to know prices, should 
price* the requisitions before passing them on to the 
Cost Clerk, He should also make the extensions, if 
time permits. The Cost Clerk should check both prices 
and,.extensions. 

CREDIT SLIP (FORM 6). 

In some kinds of manufacture it must frequently 
happen that the quantity of materials required for a job 
cannot be exactly estimated beforehand, and that a 
larger quantity is requisitioned out than is actually used. 
In that case, the portion left over should be returned to 

• Stores. 

The materials returned should be accompanied by 
.a Credit Slip or Scores Returned Note, taken from a 
counterfoil book similar to that used For Requisitions, 
,The ; Credit .Slip should be filled up with particulars *>? 
the materials returned, and signed,by the Foreman^ 
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The Storekeeper, on receiving it, should check it with 
the Materials returned. f He should then; price inland 
pass it on to the Cost Clerk. 

Credit, Slips should be distinguished from R$quj$H 
tions by being printed on paper of ajdifferent lint. 

M \TERI \L TRANSFERS. 

The words italicised above emphasise th$ undesira¬ 
bility of passing on surplus materials from one job to 
another. To do so ma\ be convenient, but is likely to 
cause error, as, unless the transfer is recorded, the 
receiving job does not get debited and the imparting jd|$ 
does not get credited. For this reason, d irect tra nsfflCS 
of this kind should bf.strictly f orbidden, if the Inhibi¬ 
tion Tvould not result in great* inconvenience^ If, on 
the other hand, direct transfers cannot be abided, a 
f^rm called “ Material Transfer,” similar to the Requi¬ 
sition, should be provided. It should contain particu¬ 
lars of the transferred materials, and the numbers of 
the imparting and receiving jobs. It should bear tl^e 
signature of the Foreman of the receiving job, who 
should hand the transfer on to the Cost Clerk. The 
latter should price it out and make a Cost Journal entry 
to give effect to the trans|pr of materials, debiting the 
receiving and crediting the impacting job. 

THE MATERIAL ABSTRACT (FORM 7). 

The Materia! Abstract is introduced as a raew$S of 
collating all the Requisitions and credit Slips relafihg. 
to each job. 
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It contains columns which are headed with the job 
numbers; under each job are inserted in black ink the 
serial number and value of each Requisition 'relating 
to it. 

Before the Requisitions are entered in the Abstract 
they should be sorted out into numerical order, and any 
missing 1 ones should be at once inquired for. For this 
purpose, reference to the duplicate in the Foreman’s 
possession may be necessary. 

To prove that all the Requisitions have been analysed 
ifitothe Abstract, a list of them, showing serial number 
attd amount only, may be made, and the total of this 
li$t.fij 3 |^ld agree-with the total of the Abstract. If they 
do not agree, the discrepancy may be quickly found by 
calling back the items in the Abstract to the list. 

The'Credit Slips have next to be analysed in the same 
way as the Requisitions. They should first be sorted 
into numerical order, and then entered in the Abstract 
in red ink and subtracted from the total of the Requisi¬ 
tions under the corresponding job number. The net 
totals will then show the debits to each job for the week. 

When it occurs that during the week more materials 
have been returned from a job than have been issued to 
it, the red ink entries will preponderate over those in 
black,, ink under the number of that jof>. The excess 
.should be written in red ink, and represents the amount 
which should be credited to the Job Account. 
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A Summary of the totals under the .job numbers 
should then* be made at the right-hand side of 4ht 
Abstract, keeping in separate columns those wfliich 
represent respectively debits and credits to jobs. The 
difference between the totals of these two columns is the 
net amount of stores issued. 

Postings to the Cost Ledger are made from the 
Summary. Debits to Job Accounts will be posted into 
the Materials column in black ink, and,£r#dits td Job 
Accounts should be posted in red ink into that column 
to show that thev are to be deducted from, and not 
added to, the other items in it. TJie difference between 
the two columns of the Summary should be.,|)OStfid -fc®sj 
the credit of Stores Account in the Cost Ledger. 

The Summary may be passed through tfoe^Cbfet 
Journal bv those who prefer to do so. 

The compilation of the Material Abstract is simplified 
by making a fixed rule that no Requisition or Credit] 
Slip shall relate to more than one job. 

•The method described above is simple and concise, 
but has the disadvantage of furnishing weekly totals 
but no particulars in the Materials column of the Cost 
Ledger. This is referred to further at p. 74. 
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CHAPTER V. 


fr'j 

MATERIALS 1 $ THE GENERAL ACCOUNTS. 

In order to preserve the necessary correspondence 
between Cost Yccounls and General 4 Accounts, there 
should be in the General Ledger two accounts for 
materials, viz.:— 

Direct Goods Account. 

Stores Account. 

To the Direct Goods Xccount will be charged materials 
purchased for a specific job. To the .Stores Account 
will be charged all materials which are passed into the 
Storekeeper’s hands when purchased. 

Td effect the requisite analysis of Purchases, they 
should be passed through the General Journal, or an 
Analytical Invoice Book should be employed contain 
ing (amongst others) columns headed “ Direct Good« ” 
and “ Stores.” 


INVOICE STAMP (FORM 8). 

'The matter will be simplified by having an Invok 
stamp, which should be impressed on all Invoi*,- 
inwards, and so filled up as to show the account f 
which the goods are to be charged. (Form 8 confab 
details which do not concern the Cost Accounts, fciflt ?= 
necessary to record the proper checking of the Invc?*o 
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* All invoices which have been charged to Direct Goods 
should be landed over to the Cost Clerk,* and by him 
entered in the Cost Hooks as shown in Chapter IV. 

With Invoices charged to Stores the Cost Clerk has 
at first nothing to do, as he is not concerned with the 
materials until they are issued tojpp. He will, however, 
want the Invoices later in order to price the material# 
issued, or to write tip Ins Price Book. 

s\ir of siorfs. 

Stores of materials are usuallv kept for the purposes 
of manufat ture, and not for sale. Occasional Sales 
mav occur, and should be credited to the Stores Account 
in the General Ledger. 'I he profit on such .Sales will 
generally not be large enough to vitiate the account 
seriously as a basis tor (becking the consumption ,of 
materials. 
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CHARGEABLE EXPENSES. 

IN THE COST ACCOUNTS. 

.The term “ Chargeable Expenses ’* means expenses 
iyhich are directly attributable to a particular job. They 
occur chiefly in regard to jobs executed wholly or 
partially at a distance from the Works. Travelling and 
hotel expenses, gratuities, and hire of special plant are 
examples of expenses chargeable or attributable to a 
particular job, although they are not chargeable in the 
serise of justifying an addition to the contract price, in 
Which they would previously have been allowed for. 

Particulars of an\ chargeable expenses incurred 
should be furnished by the counting-house to the Cost 
Clerk, who should pass the items to the debit of t he jobs 
concerned , and to the credit of his Chargeable Expenses 
Accckmt by means of a Cost Journal entry: — 

Sundries Dr. 

To Chargeable Expenses . . £15 4 9 

Job No 1,001 .. , £9 8 6 

„ 1,003 14 5 4 

„ 1,005 . fi io II 

The debits should be posted in the Chargeable 
Expenses column of the job, and the credit jjp Charge¬ 
able Expenses\Account in the Cost Ledger. • * 

IKJLWK. GENE RAL ^COUNTS . 

- All that is necessary is that a General Ledger Account 
entitled Chargeable Expenses should be opened, jvitinh 
wdlLbe d ebited from the Cash Book. Petty Cash Book, 
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abd perhaps occasionally from the Invoice. Book. 
These books should have columns headed Charg eable 
Expenses. 

The Cost Clerk should be periodically advised of all 
debits to Chargeable Expenses Account in the General 
Ledger, with due particulars, and should pass the corre¬ 
sponding entries through the^ost Journal to the Cost 
Ledger, and will then have a Chargeable Expenses 
Account of his own agreeing with that in the General 
Ledger. In this way the correspondence of the twt) 
systems with one another is maintained. 

ROY \LTIE S P\\ VBLL. 

These may be dealt with as Chargeable Expenses in 
both Cost and General Accounts. The entry in the Job 
Account should contain the word Royalty to distinguish 
it from other expenses. Income-tax is deductible on 
payment of royalties, but it is the gross aMgtmt l&fore, 
deduction of tax which should appear in the accounts. 

SPECIFICATION FEES. 

Fees paid to obtain a copy of the specification for a 
contract to-be tendered for are not chargea ble expenses. 

returnable when the tender is deliver-ecb and 
jave'nothing to do with Cost Accounts. An account 
entitled Specification |jees should be opened in the 
General Ledger, and to it all fees paid should be debited, 
all fees returned credited. The balance then 
5 ,pivsems fees which have still to be recovered. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE COST \CCQUNTS 
VNI) THE GKNER\L ACCOUNTS. 

A simple method of debiting Job Accounts with 
Direct Charges has now been explained. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of Indirect 
^Charges, a few remarks on the advantage of having the 
Cost Accounts and General Accounts separate from, 
Ut in accord with, each other will not be out of place. 

The Cost Books have been seen to contest of the Cost 
j|*edger and Cost Journal, with the Wages Abstract 
MiSi Material Abstract used as separate Journals or as 
auxiliaries to the Cost Journal. (See Forms 2 aa# 7.) 

e* m 

«*' The General Books of Account have* |$Cno way been 
interfered with or rendered less efficient,have only 
been modified to the extent of providing in th^ General 
Ledger certain accounts which correspond with account 
iff the Cost Ledger.- 

Thus, in the General Ledger we have accoun|s for 
Direct Goods, Productive Wages, and Chialpliible 
^xpehses, which agree exact 1\ with the corresponding 
accounts in the Cost Ledger. So far as these are 
concerned we hdve ensured absolute uniformity of the 
results show n by the two systems, since both deal w|th 
th*e same figures. < 
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When we come to the Stores Accounts, we .find a 
correspondence of a different kind. In the General 
Ledger ,we have a record of materials put into Stores, 
and in the Cost Ledger a record of materials used out of 
Stores. If we credit the Stores Account m the General 
Ledger with the value of stores on hand, the remaining 
debit balance shows the value of stores which should be 
accounted for in the Cost Accounts. If this figure agreed 
exactly with the credit balance of .Stores Account in the 
Cost Ledger, v e should still have perfect correspondence 
between the two systems. In practice, however,* such 
accuracy is not attainable for many reasons, which will 
be apparent when the difficulty of accounting for^a 
miscellaneous collection of materials with >the same 
exactness as mioney is considered. Opportunities for 
clerical errors are numerous, especially as Foremen and 
Storekeepers are ^usually comparatively uneduca^Pl 
wd&te and theft of materials may occur; prices vary from 1 
time to time, so that materials bought at one pri<;« may 
be issued at^another; and there ^re other Joophdles foe 
error whtcfpwfilt occur to those who have had experience 
in balancing Stores Accounts. * ,/ 

In practice, there is sure to he a discrepancy, not 
necessarily a shortage, on the Stores Account, and to 
this J&tent the Cost Accounts and General Accounts will 
nonjjpree* The amount ofrthe discrepancy is, however, 
ascertainable, and forms an element in the reconciliation, 
of the4wo sets of accounts, which is explained later. 

The Cost Ledger, being kept on double-entry prin¬ 
ciples, can be balanced separately. No entry in the 1 
General Books should be posted tifl the Cost Ledger^ 
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and np entry in the Cost Books should be posted* into 
th^ General Books. Violation of this elementary rule 
would, of course, d estr ov all possibility" of .separate 
balancing. 

The purpose of separating the two systems is to 
preserve the Trading Account in the General Accounts 
system. If the Costs Accounts were incorporated with, 
and formed part of, the General Accounts, Wages and 
Materials would be debited to Job Accounts, and could 
not also remain as debits in Wages Account and 
Purchases Account, or we should have triple-entry and 
confusion. 

Wages and Purchases would therefore disappear from 
the General Ledger wholly or in great part, and these 
il&ments of the Trading Account would cease to exist. 

Also, if Completed Contracts and Sales were credited 
to th%fr respective Job Accounts, they could not remain 
#6 credits in Completed Contracts and Sales Account, 
and pother’element of the Trading Account would be 
lost. Trading Account would begin with a credit, 

“ By Gross Profits.” 

' In the system outlined the General Ledger Accounts 
are left undisturbed, but are brought into relation pith 
the Cost Ledger-Accounts. This secures correspondence 
without interference. 
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CHAPTER Viri. 


INDIRECT CHARGES AND ONCOST. 

In addition to Productive WageS*, ™liaterials, and 
Chargeable Expenses, there are many elements of cost 
which, although they cannot be definitely assigned t0« 
any particular job or even series of jobs, are a necessary 
part of the expense of mariufacturt, and must be taken 
into account In calculating cost. 

Factory Rent, Depreciation of Plant and Machinery* 
Wages of Enginemen and Firemen, Fuel, Supfti<vfeib||, 
Wages of Storekeeper and Timekeeper, and General 
Labour, are a few pf the expenses which occur i^tjhin 
the confines of the Works. 7 

Besides these there are Office Expenses incidental to 
manufacture, such as salaries of clerks engaged 1)t! th$ 
Wages Book, Bought Ledger, and Cost Accounts, and 
a proportion of the Office Rent, Management, and 
General Expenses. 

Indirect Charges are often dealt with binder the'one 
heading of Establishment Expenses, but it is more 
satisfactory to divide them into two :— 

Wdfks Expenses; and 
Office Expenses. 
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The provision made in the Cost Accounts for Indirect 
Charges is conveniently described as “ Oncost,” sub¬ 
divided into:— 

Works Oncost; and 
Office Oncost: 

* sfmce it represents Indirect Charges, the alloca¬ 
tion of Oncost to individual jobs must of neces¬ 
sity be a matter of estimate. The est imate ma) 
be based upon past experience, in the caSe~T>f ~an 
established business, or upom the experience of others, 
modified by one’s 1 own plans, in the case of a new 
business. It is not practicable to wait till the close of a 
period before forming an estimate of the Oncost to be 
4> charged in that period, for Costs must He completed as 
.the work is turned o^t. 

The estimate should he based on the proportion of 
Indirect Charges to some Direct Charge. Thus, if 
the productive Wagesr and Materials' fo.r a year have 
heen ^6,000, and Expenses ^1,500, the rate of .Oncost 
is *25 per cent, on Prime Cost. 

wTlife is a rough-and-ready way of making the estimate, 
but is hot accurate enough to be safe in practice. Prime 
Costfis mad^ up principally of two definite elements, 
Direct Wages and Materials, .and it wilhbe found that 
the time and space occupied by any specified piece of 
•wdrk bear a ^nearer relation to the Direct Wages 
expended on it than to its Prime Cost as a whole. This 
will be se^ 4 o ap$fv with special force to the case of 
two jobs, of frfeich one is executed*]* a valuable, and the 
if'in inexpensive material, but which are in other . 
' itlpects* •alike. Each may occupy the same time and 
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space, and each should be charged with a similar share 
of Oncost. ‘This would be accomplished if the fate 
were based on Direct Wages, but not if it were based on 
Prime Cost. 

,, Another very good reason for making Oncost inde¬ 
pendent of materials, is that wide fluctuations are liable 
to occur in the market price ot many commodities used, 
in manufacture, whereas- wages are, in normal tim&s, 
relatively ‘Steady!’ When the rate of wages is varied, 
the~a1Fetation stands good for a considerable pejiod*, 
and the rate of Oncost can be adjusted. 

\ mor^' accurate method is to charge Oncost, not 
on the arriount of wages,,but on the number of h ours 
expended on the work. 

When it is desired to charge Oncost on the "basis of 
time occupied rather than of the amount expended ih 
wages, additional columns slioqld b'e provided in the 
Wages Abstract (between those intended for “ amount 
and “ Workman’s No.”) for the number of actual hours 
appearing in the Time Shtfeet. A similaf arrangement 
14 required in the Wages Column of the Cost liedger* 
The total hours spent on the work are thus show«| and 
Oncost may be charged at so much per hour. 

This method obviously increases the labour of com- 
pilmg the Wages Abstract and posting 1 to the* Cost 
Ledger. Its claim to superior accuracy is based on the 
theory that cheap unskilled labour mom 

supervision than w^paid skilled work, & 

'greater amount of time and space in prbj^pjj M m 
monetary equivalent. On the other han J i|m*yw tbaf 
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the skilled workman uses the most expensive' afif<f 
rapidly-wearing tools and machinery. 

The difference between various classes, of labour and 
the desirability of throwing a proportionately heavier 
•burden of Oncost on certain classes is frequently 
recognised by varying the rates of Oncost. Thus in 
some factories the percentage charged ort boy labour 
Is far higher than that applied to adult labour 
•especially when boys are placed in charge of costly 
^thachine tools subject to heavy depreciation and using 
a large amount of pover. 

The simplest, and usually sufficiently accurate plan, 
is to charge Oncost on the amount offfiir ect Wages, 
and this is the method most generally adopted for 
Works Oncost. 

, Office'Oncost may be dfarged in the same way, but it 
is probably better,'in most cases, to base it upon Prime 
Cost, Vfes Works Oncost (t.e., on Works Cost). 

In charging^ Office Oncost as a percentage on W^rks 
Cost,^|he idea is that office expenses incidental to 
manufacture should be distributed equably over the 
whole cost incurred outside the office. It will be seen 
that, since Works Oncost is based on wages and forms 
paf$ df the Works Cdst, thi£ method is equivalent to 
charging a higher rate on wages than materials. Let 


us take an example : — 

Materials ^no 

Wages 220 

, Prime Cos 330 

W,orks Oncpst—50 per cent on Wages 140 
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W6rks Cost . <440 

Office Oncost—lo per cent on Works Cost .. 44 b 

Gross jCost . , 484 


/Here we have charged 10 per cent, on materials, and 
10 per cent, on wages, plus Works Oncost, or-15 per 
cent, on the actual wages. 

The same amount of Office Oncost would have been 
charged by using a higher percentage based on Prime 
Cost, and this may sometimes be a sounder method. In 
the above example, 13$' per cent, on Prime Cost ^£330, 
woukLgive £44 for Office Oncost. The point for con¬ 
sideration Is Whether wages or materials involve more 
office expensesln proportion to their respective mone¬ 
tary equivalents, and this is a matter upon which no 
general rule can be laid down. 

At intervals a Trading Account prepared from the 
general books will afford a means 1 of checking tlj^il'ates 
of Oncost. This is done by comparing the^Vfcotals of 
Oncost charged Witt^ the totals of the expenses intended 
to # be cove^d* The subject is more fully dealt with in 
Chapter XV. 

Some manufacturers use the same rate of Oncost year 
after year,, y/ithout attempting to check its accura&jHfrr 
revise it. Percentages become stereotyped in ^jhteir, 
minds, and, if generally approved in^ the trade, ar$ 
looked upon as infallible. It frequ 4 ttly .happens that & 
manufacturer has no means of checking his Oncost rafe^ 
Tor the Trading Account is often sqj loosely drawn 4 as to 
afford.little or no guidar^&i ^For example, we may finS 
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that Wages are set out at £6,000 and Expenses show 1 
aggregate of £4,500. If the manufacturer is charging 
75 pan cent Oncost on Direct Wages, he will fine 
apparent confirmation*' of this ’rate in his Trading 
Account, "it may, however, be found on examination 
lliat ,£1,000 of wages are indirect or unproductive (t.e., 
.tlOfe Charged direct to jobs) The Direct Wages are 
therefore duly .£5,000, and the Experts (including 
Indirect Wages) are £5,500, so that the rate for Oncosl 
should be 110 per cent. 

It 4s essential to bear in mind that Oncost is an 
estimated provision for Indirect Fxpeitses, and needs 
constant checking and revision It is not unlikely that 
Oncost and Indirect Expenses mav come to be regarded 
as synonymous, and that the percentage charged to a job 
for OrfCost may be thought to be of necessity its actual 
proportion of Indirect Expenses I he fact is, of course, 
that the Indirect Expenses themselves are the reality, 
and Wt Oncost is an attempt*to represent them m the 
Cost Accounts On the success of that attempt depends 
the accuracy of the costing, and no further argument 
need be advanced in fay«p of constant attention to t|us 
important element of ciSlr 
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HOW TO CHARGE ONCOST. 

Although the expenses which are to be covered by 
charging Oncost are going on.continuously, it would be 
inconvenient to charge each job with Oncost every week.' 
It . is simpler to do so when the job is complete. 

Let us assume, then, that a job has been completed, 
and its account in the Cost Ledger fully posted up. 

The 4 columns on the debit side should be added up. 
Works Oncost, at the rate decided upon, should ht 
calculated upon the wages and debited ‘ to the 
Account through the Cost Journal. The cor/espod8in|f 
ciedit should be posted tb Works Oncost Account in 
the Cost Ledger. 

'l*he entry of Works Oncost rhilfee Job Account should 
be posted in the Wages column under the total. A total 
of Wages, plus Works Oncost, should be made, and 
the totals of the Materials and Chargeable Expenses 
colurflns should be carried in under it, and a fresh total 
made. This represents Works Cost. * 

To the total so obtained, Office Oncost should lie 
^dded by means of a posting from the Cost Journal. Th© 
corresponding credit will be to Office Oncost Accoun 
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th«t Wages are set out at £6,000 and Expenses show an 
aggregate of ,£4,500. If the manufacturer is charging 
75 per/ pent. Oncost on Direct Wages, he will find 
apparent' confirmation^ of this ’rate in his Trading 
Account. It may, however, be found on examination 
that £1,000 of wages are indirect or unproductive ( i.e 
i^ptfl^irged direct to jobs). The Direct Wages are 
therefore duly £5,000, and the Expenses (including 
Indirect Wages) are £5,500, so that the rate for Oncost 
should be.no percent. 

It yis essential to bear in mind that Oncost is an 

esUmhted provision for Indirect Expenses, and..needs 

constant checking and revision. It is not unlikely that 
Oncost and Indirect Expenses may come to be regarded 
as synonymous, and that the percentage charged to a job 
for Orfcost may be thought to be of necessity its actual 
proportion of Indirect Expenses. The fact is, of course, 
that the Indirect Expenses themselves are the reality, 
and ‘that Oncost is an attempt *to repre^nt them in the 
Cost Accounts. On the success of that attempt depends 
the accuracy of the costing, and no further argument 
need be advanced in favgra of constant attention to tpis 
important element of coPT 
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CHAPTER IX. 


HOW TO CHARGE ONCOST. 

Although the expenses which are to be covered by 
charging Oncost are going on.continuously, it would be 
inconvenient to charge each job with Oncost every week.' 
Icissimpler to do so when the job is complete. 

’ *> 

Let us assume, then, that a job has been completed, 
and its account in the Cost Ledger fully posted up. 

The*’columns on the debit side should be added Up* 
Wprks Oncost; at the rate decided upon, should be 
Calculated upon the wages and debited to the 
Account through the Cost Journal. 1 he co^respt«l8ing 
ciedit .should be posted tb Works Oncost Account in 
the Cost Ledger. 

'fhe entry of Works Oncost Job Account should 
be posted in the Wages column under the total. A total 
of Wages, plus Works Oncost, should be made, and 
the totals of the Materials and Chargeable Expenses 
columns should be carried in under it, and a fresh total 
made. This represents Works Cost. 

To the total so obtained, Office Oncost should tie 
•added by means of a posting from the Cost Journal. The 
corresponding credit will be to Office. Oncost Account 
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g^I should again be made, and this will represent the 
Cost of the job as finally ascertained. This 
csiffi'jiTetes the debit side of the Job Account. 


The following is an example : — 


’Job No. «J2^ Contract for J. Adams & Co. 


1 


Materials 

Ch'g’ble Exps j 

Wages 




£ s d 


£ S d 


i 


d 

.March 

*7 

To Sundries . ! 13 

2t 2 3 

42 

1 9 0 

13 

15 

7 

3 

April.. 

3 

... 14 

4 * 3 



, 14 

29 

7 

t 


10 ■ 

. » | 15 

2 11 0 



IS 

30 

7 

* 

' ' 

*7 

. . • j 16 

4 1 0 



16 

15 

7 

4 

r 

U 

. •• 17 

1 11 9 

45 

3 to 0 

J7 

10 

3 

0 

May .. 

t 

. 




18 

2 

3 

0 



Prime Coat 

j 33 8 3 


4 19 0 


102 

14 

10 



Works Oncost, 50% jj 19 





, 5 1 

7 

5 






* 


"154 

T 

3 



Materials 





33 

8 

3 



Chargeable Expenses 

| 




4 

»9 



.1 

Works Cost 





192 

9 

6 



Office Oncost, 10% J 19 





19 

4 

1 L 



Gross Cost 

| 




!j7i7 

t4 

5 



. ~~ — 

1 



_ 

ii 




The Oncost charged in this way will only apply to 
completed jobs. If there is work in progress at the date 
of making out a Trading Account, the corresponding 
Job Accounts will not be debited with Oncost. As 
Work in Progress is often a large item and liable to 
wide fluctuations from year to year, some provision for 
charging Oncost on Work in* Progress is required. 

This is done by making a list of the totals of all thp» 
accounts of jobs which are in progress, keeping the 
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totals of the Materials, Chargeable Expenses, and 
columns separate. 

Assume that the totals of the list of jobs*, in progress 
ar Q ns follows :— 

£ » d 

Materials .. .. .. .. .. 500 o o 
Chargeable Expenses .. .. ., 50 o o 

Wages .650 o 0 

Prime Co9t of Work in Progress .. £x,zoo o o 

It is apparent that wages to the amount of j£65oJ*ave 
been paid, on which no Works Oncost has been chaf'gfcd'fc 
This should be remedied bv debiting the amount of 
such Oncost to a Suspense Account, and crediting 
to Works Oncost Account in the Cost Ledger, 

Thus, if the rate of Works Oncost is 50 per cent., the 
entrv in the Cost Journal would be :— 

Works Oncost Suspense Account Dr. £325 o o 

To Works Oncost.£325 o o 

The effect of this is to ensure that Works Oncost 
Account is credited with "Oncost on all the wages paid, 
and the account is theni a proper basis for comparison 
with the expenses which Works Oncost is designed to 
cover. 

The above entry leaves the Job Accounts untouched. 
When these same jobs are c pmplete£L .their accounts will! 
^be debited in the-usual ywjp with Oncost, which will be! 
credited to Oncost Account. That account has, howev^J 
already been credited with Oncost on the wages paidj 
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during* the preceding period. The consequent over- 
ctMit is corrected by reversing the entry made at the 
end of the preceding period, thus :— 

Works Oncost .. .. ., Dr. ^325 o 0 

To Works Oncost Suspense Account .. .. £325 o o 

This clears the Suspense Account, and reduces the 
Oncost Account to its proper amount by debiting the 
amount which has been credited twice over. 

Office Oncost should be dealt with in a similar way, 
but $|;'should be calculated, not on Wages alo ne, but on 
Wffl&s Cos t. Taking the figures given above, Prime 
Cost, ,£1,200 + Works Oncost, ,£325 = Works Cost, 
^1,525. If the rate for Office Oncost is 12 per oent., 
the entry will be :— 

Office Oncost Suspense Account Dr. .£183 o o 
To Office Oncost .^183 o o 

5 S 

This will provide the Office Oncost on work in pro¬ 
gress at the end of a financial period; at the bejgjjfcining 
of the next period the entry should be reversed, just as 
in the case of Works Oncost. 

Instead of using Suspense A'ccounts, the Oncost on 
Work in Progress may be brought down as a debit 
balance on the Oncost Accounts in the same way as 
accrued expenses are often treated in the General Books. 


.^jOncost itself appears only in the Cost Accounts. The 
corresponding feature in the peneral Accounts is found 
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in the expenses which Oncost is intended tb cover, and 
it‘has already been explained that a comparison shoMd 
be made whenever a Trading Account is prepared. 

The comparison will be facilitated, and greater exact¬ 
ness will be obtained, if accounts are opened in the 
General Ledger under such headings that they may 
readily be grouped into totals, making up 

Works Expenses: and 
Office Expenses. 

When works and office are under the same roof, an 
apportionment of rent, rates, and other expenses nbt 
directly allocable between them, should be made. 



CHAPTER X. 


CREDITS TO JOB ACCOUNTS. 

, So far only the debit side of the Job Accounts in fhe 
Cost Ledger, showing tfte cost of each job, has been 
dealt with. It now becomes necessary to deal with the 
credit side. 


COMPLETED CONTRACTS. 

When goods are made to order they will in most cases 
be delivered as soon as ready, and the Job Account 
should be credited with the contract price. The entry 
made through the Cost Journal, and the corre¬ 
sponding debit will be to Completed Contracts Account 
in the Cost Ledger. This account is kept for the 
purpose of maintaining agreement -with the correspond- 
1 ing account in the general books. 

If the Contract Price is greater than the Gross Cost, 
fhe job or contract shows a Profit; if less, a Loss. 

The profit or loss should be transferred from the Job 
Account to an account in the Cost Ledger entitled 
“ Profits and Losses on Contracts.” The fcremsfer is 
jmde through the Cost Journal* and closes the Jofe! 
Account, which can be ruled pff. 
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TRANSFERS. 

A Job’Account may represent an article which 
intended to form part of another. When finished, the 
-idcle ' T ill be transferred to, or assembled with, that of 
which it is to form a part. This transfer is represented 
in the Cost Ledger by a transfer from one Job Account 
to another. The transfer should be made through the 
Cost Journal, and may with advantage be made before 
any Oncost has been charged. Then the entry will take 
the following form :— 


Sundries—• Dr. 

To Job No 1,003 . . . 

Job No 1,010—Materials . £25 o o 

' „ ,, Chargeable Expenses 100 

„ ,, Wages . 24 0 o 


£50 ‘(ft ® 


,y 


In this way the Job Account of the transferred article 
is closed, and the main Job Account is debited with the 
proper amount in the three columns provided 
three kinds of Direct Charges. * 1 ’ 


Oncost will be debited to the main Job Account when 
the whole job is complete. 


FINISHED STOCK. 

A third way in which Job Accounts may be closed 
occyrs when the article is transferred into Finished 
Stock. Since in many factories goods are made not' 
Only to order, but for stock, this case is of frequent 
occurrence. 


^ In the Cost Ledger the transfer is effected by meajjs^ 
% an entry in fne Cost Journal crediting the Job' 
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Account and debiting Fini shed Stock Account. The 
transfer should be made after Works Oncost aftd Office 
Oncost have been debited to the Job Account.' 

When the manufacturedarticle is transferred from its 
place of manufacture into Finished Stock, the Cost Clerk 
should be informed of the fact by the Foreman under 
whose direction the work has been executed. UnlqM 
this is done, the Cost Clerk has no means of knowlBf* 
(hat the transfer has taken place. To ensure tine 
observance of this precaution, a Finished Stock Transfer 
(Form 9) should be used, and the Stockkeeper should be 
instructed not to receive any articles unless they are 
accompanied by a Transfer. The Transfer should be 
handed by the Stockkeeper to the Cost Clerk. 

The Fiifished Stock Account requires careful hand- 
ling, as described in Chapter XII. 
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CHAPTER XT 


COMPLETED CONTRACTS ANL SALES IN THE GENERAL 
ACCOUNTS. 

! have now to consider the entries in the general 

bfroks relating to the disposal of manufactured articles* 

COMPLETED CONTRACTS. 

Since we had in the Cost^ Ledger an account for 
completed contracts, it is desirable to have a similar 
account in the General Ledger, so that the correspond¬ 
ence between the two systems of accounts may be main¬ 
tained. To this account will be credited the price of 
completed contracts as they are charged up to customers. 

SALES FROM STOCK. 

Besides completed contracts there Will be many sales 
which are not in respect of contracts, but are made from 
Stock.. These will be debited to customers andlshould 
be credited to an account entitled “ Sales fr( 3 m Stock.” 

How the corresponding entry is made in^the Cost 
Ledger is explained in the next chapter. 

The nectary separation of “Completed Contracts ” 
“ Sales from Stoak ” can be effected byjhaving a' 
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separate Day Book for each, or by passing S ales from 
Stock throu gh the..Day -Boek, and.Comple 3 ted Contracts 
through the Journal. A third way is to have extra 
columns in the Day Book, which will effect the separa¬ 
tion by analysis. 


TRANSFERS. 

Transfers from one Job \ccount to another are not 
transactions which'come within the scope of the general 
books, and no entry is required in respect of them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


FINISHED STOCK IN THE COST ACCOUNTS. 

In Chapter X we got as far as debit entries in this 
account, representing transfers of goods into Finished 
Stock. 'Fhe goods will not stay there, but ;svill be 
taken out, either for use as Materials, or for Sale. 


FINISHED STOCK USED AS MATERIALS. 

AVhen finished stock is used as materials it must be 
debited to the account of the job on which it is used, just 
as necessarily as materials taken from stores. The entry 
will be made through the Cost Journal, and wilfrrapfnt in 
a debit to the Job \ocount in the Materials column, and 
a credit to Finished .Stock-Account. 


The source from which the entry is derived ydll be a 
Finished Stock Requisition (Form 'Jto), which should 
differ in colour from the Stores Requisition and Credit 
Slip previously described. Each Finished Stock R«qui^ 
sition may be made the subject of a Cost Journal entry 
or the Finished Stock Requisitions may be summarised 
in an “ Abstract of Finished .Stock Requisitions,” 
similar in forrrj to the Material Abstract. The course 
; to be followe<$ is entirely a matter of convenience. 
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It is important that finished stock should be fcejfrt. 
physically distinct and separate from stores*. Unless tbiS? 
is done, the attempt to keep them separate in,the Cost 
Accounts is likely—almost certain—to prove abortive. 

SALES OF FINISHED STOCK. 

The entries so far dealt with relate to the transfer of 
items into Finished .Stock from Job Accounts and their 
subsequent re-transfer to Job Accounts for use as 
Materials. These entries are on opposite sides of the 
account and the difference between their totals repre¬ 
sents the cost of finished stock on hand or sold. 

When stock is verified by stocktaking, its'value'at 
cost should be credited to the account, and the reduced 
debit balance then shows the cost of finished stock sold. 

It is unnecessary to enter in the Cost Accounts details 
of spies from stock. If against the cost of stock sold 
,we set" the total of such sales the difference represents 
profit or loss for the period. 

The profit or loss should be transferred to an account 
entitled “ Profit (or Loss) on Sales from Stock.” 

The value of the stock on hand can then be brought 
down as a balance on the Finished .Stock Account, wbicll 
^an Tie ruled off. 

BALANCING THE FINISHED STOCK ACCOUNT. 

The following example will illustrate the process -of 
bal&ncing just described :— 
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FINISHED STOCK 


Total* brought 
forward 

To Sundries (trans¬ 
fers from Job 
Accounts) 

„ Ditto 


Stock Sold 
I „ Profit on Sales 
! from Stock . 



Jan r j To Stock at date j 


brought down j 400 o 0 I 


Totals brought 
. forward 
By Sundries (trans¬ 
fers to Job Ac¬ 
counts) 

„ Ditto 

„ Stock at date 
carried down 
„ Balance, being 
Cost of Finished 
Stock sold 


l »■*«! 

600 0 o 


60 0 0 
40 o o 

400 0 0 


800 o 0 


£ 1,900 o 0 


By Sales from Stock i 1,000 0 0 


£ 1,000 0 0 


I 


CHECK ON STOCK. 

The above method affords only an imperfect check on 
the stock itself, as all articles are debited to theistecqunt 
at cost, anjd sonae credited at cost and otheil a^Jfcale 
pi ice. 

A better check is furnished by making the Stock- 
kefeper keep a Goods In Book and a Goods Out Book 
similar to those kept bv the Storekeeper (Chapter XVI). 
In these all entries should "be made at cost price, and 
theAcjjfference between their totals should agree with 
the variation of stock. 


Still better is the Stock Ledge^fxplained on 1 12 * 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE COST ACCOUNTS AND 
THE GENERAL ACCOUNTS FURTHER CONSIDERED. 

%,e,re in accord with the General Accounts as regards 
‘Direct Charges, except in so as a discrepancy on the 
Stores Account Tnight produce variation between the 
two. 

Indirect Charges, represented in the Cost Accounts by 
Oncost’ and the disposal of the products of the Factory 
either by sale or by transfer into Finished Stock, have 
now been dealt with, and it remains to be shown that 
the two systems are still in accord. 

As Regards Oncost, there are in the Cost Ledger a 
Works Oncost Account and an Offic^ Oncost Account, 
and if these agree with the accounts* in the' Q$Jieral 
* Ledger of the expenses they are designed to cove^ ^ere 
is.complete accord. In practice exact agreements not 
likely to be attained, but the difference can be ascertained 
and the amount of error under the head of Oncost is 
thus known, so that steps can be taken to reduce The 
error in the next period. 


In Chapter VII it was shown that the Cost Accounts 
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As regards Sales and Completed Contracts, th^*e are 
i -the Cost Ledger two Accounts which agrep/exacUy 
ith the c.orresponding accounts in the General Ledger, 
j that there is no room for discrepancies under this 
~ad. 

Disposal of the products of the Factory by transfer 
nto Finished Stock is an internal transaction which 
loes not concern the General or Financial Books. As 
hegfjCansfer in the Cost Ledger is merely from one real 
iCeount (the Job) to another (Finished Stock) involving 
no profit or loss, no discrepancy between the two se^ 
jf accounts can be causedfb} it. i 

By means of the Cost Accounts we have, however, 
divided up the sales in such a wa\ that we are enabled 
to show : — 

The Profit or Loss on each Contract. 

The Profit or Loss on Sales from Stock. 

These include all the manufacturing profits, and the 
results must agree with those shown bv the General 
Accounts, except so far as Stores may not have been 
iccounted for, or the percentages of Oncost may have 
beei^Jjjjdbrrect ly*es 11 mated. 

Thefsystem here outlined is as simple as is compatible 
*\ ith a dufe regard to the importance of know mg whether 
the results shown by the Cost Accounts are accur^te^ 
and, if not, wherein and to w'hat extent they are 
inaccurate. 
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H*e annexed diagram is designed to show the relation - 

f pd?t*ween the Cost Accounts and* General Accounts 
graphic form, and to illustrate at one view the prin 
siples which have been set forth up to this point. It is 
easier to understand a graphic representation of s 
system, as a whole, than to picture such a system 
nentally with no other aid than that of the explanaton 
ext 

- Since the correlation between the Cost Accounts 
General Accounts depends upon the agreement oi 
jp- pairs of Nominal Accounts, the Cost Clerk should 
feipare his books with the corresponding accounts in 
B General Ledger at short* intervals, and should at 
fee-rectify any discrepant v that ma) have crept in. 


•jJPd ensure that the Cost Accounts and General 
Accounts should bear a definite relation to each other 
|$jhexjyamed above, considerable bookkeeping skill is 
P^iired. Those who have not the necessarv skill will 
hat the methods of costing alone set forth are 
|and workable Thev do not in any way depend 
f their relation to the General Accounts. That 
^jn supplies an invaluable check upon and control 
|the Cost Accounts, but does pot affect the Job 
(ants indi ldualhy. 1 he latter may be kept dpJ&hgK 
r principles in accordance with the usual prfelfee of 
lost accountants The Job Accounts would then be 
lifted with the Elements of Cost, and credited with the 
Cpatract or Sale Price There would be no Nominal 
Alppunts, and consequently nothing from \frhioh 
P&nufacturing Account could be raised in the Cost 




Destination in Ledgers 
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annexed diagram is designed to show the relation | 
t|iip bt f w*een the Cost Accounts and’General Acuoui-- 
l^phic form, and to illustrate at one view the prir 
ciples which have been set forth up to this point. It 1 
lister to understand a graphic representation of 
system, as a whole, than to picture such a system 
mentally with no other aid than that of the explanatory 
text. 

*■ $|pt»Ce the correlation between the Cost Accounts 
jipd General Accounts depends upon the agreement tr 
iK' pairs of Nominal Accounts, the C'ost Clerk should 
# if his books with the corresponding accounts m 
m General Ledger at short* intervals, and should at 
Mice rectify anv dis< repano that max have trept in. 


W& ensure that the Cost Accounts and General 
Accounts should hear a definite relation to each other 
idtaxp ained a!>r»\e, considerable bookkeeping skill i> 
Iwpml. Those who have not the necessary skill will 
^MLjJhat the methods of costing alone set forth are 
and workable. They do not in any wav depend 
l^poptheir relation to the General Accounts. That 
mmm supplies an invaluable check upon and control 
O^pthe Cost Accounts, hut does pot affect the Job 
AttePints indi iduallv. The latter may be kept 
afe% principles in accordance with the usual pnxl^pe of 
km accountants. 'I"he Job Accounts would then Ik* 
tSM with the Hlements of Cost, and credited with the 
^{Street ar Sale Price. There would be no Nominal 
IWpunts, and consequently mailing from tfhich *»■ 
Htntifacturing Account could be raised in the Cost 
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ledger. The costs might be arrived at with J$qr 
able accuracy, but the system would possess fjjff 
common to most costing systems, in that it, m 
furnish totals bv means o f which its ac cur acy 
be tested 


From Cost Books kept on single-entry principles* 
Nominal Accounts mat be raised bv the process of 
abstracting every account, which is often ap^|eddhtr 
accountants to commercial books kept on an 
system. The tedium of this process is well knotty!Jl 
it is not used when the desired totals can be 
in any other way. A system which gives the 
figures week by week is superior to one which ndHp 
sitates the overhauling of every act ount in the books, 
each time the totals of the transactions are reqtitifd. It 
is not necessary to dwell on the superiority of 
entry over single-entry, and there is no 
whv Cost Accounts should be made to sufafll v 
excluding a principle applied to even w ell-kept^fljp ^ f 
< ommerrial hooks. 
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I’nxliu tiv« Wages, on Completed Jobs 

£ 

Soo 

* \ ' 

,, Jobs in Pmgrcst, 

lor ' 



—— 

1,300 

Illicit < hhhIs, on Completed Jobs 

200 


,, ,, Jobs in Progress 




— 


Stoics used, on Completed Jobs 

1,400 


,, ,, Jobs m Progress 

(too 



- 

2,000 

li.uisfers from Fimshtd Stink to Con pkt< t Job 


ISO* 

l liurgmbk* 1 spcnsison Compk ted Job-- 

100 


, , Jobs m Progic -s 

20 



— 

120 

Total I>irt*< t (lntrei . or I’nnti l 


it 5 »> 

V\ntks Oik ost on (.o’upletctl fobs 

60O 

A 

,, ,, fobs in Progress 

150 

*# 


-- 

750 

< >tll< r‘ t )ji< list oil t **Ilip!ett d Job-* 

i ->5 


,, Job- in Progiesi 

102 



- -- 

427 

Jot il In>h*M t ( lunge or t»most 


i*.l 77 

'11 .iisti is [mm Gonvpk-tid |*d>~. t. 1 tnusht-d Soi k 


^>S» 

Colltl.o t Put V of C nmplettd ( of-tr.o t - 


3 < 4 °® 

Saks tioni *stovk 


7 *m> 

1 unshed Stm k on hand .it the cml <d the >ear 


300 

1'ioin these figures a series of Journal 

entries .nav be 

raised and posted to the (,’ost Ledger (sft’ Appendix at 

ilu* end of the volume). 

1 l ompleted Jobs Or 

£ 

C 575 


To Sundries 



iVodiu tivo Wage 


800 

l >im t * .ood- . 


'200 

Stol« - 


1,400 

thargeabk I xjHiists 


too 

I unshed Stuck 


M 50 
< 600 

VN orks t>ncust 


Olhcti Oncost 


, 3*5 
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To Surfdnes— 
.Productive Wages * 
•Oirect Goods 
Stores 

Chargeable Expenses 


Dr. 870 


200 


*>oo 

20 


3 Works Oncost Suspense Account .. , Dr iso 

To W T orks Oncost . . 150 


4 Office Oncost Suspense Account 

To Office Oncost SaspMMs An 

f - 

5 Finished Stock 

To Completed Jobs 

* 

b Completed Contracts 
To Completed Jobs 

from Stock 
To Finished Stock 


Dr 1<J2 


102 


lb 


Dr 


< <|**o 


In the Appendix tin* |msttng of th«*xe entries to tie* 
Cost f-edger is shown, and should Ik* ctrtvfullv followed 
by the reader. 

Stock will Ik 1 seen to hate been brought down as a 
balance oft Finished Stock Account. 


,» The profit on completed jobs and finished stin k can 
(low be ascertained and transferred mi as to clear thos* 
accounts. 


6 Completed Jobs .. 

** To Profits and hanam on Contracts 


i 

775 


7 ; 5 
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9 Finished Stock 

• To Profit on fitles from Stock . 


All this is in accordance with methods previouslrltut- 
hned, and we come now to the question of dosing the 
(‘ost Ledger. 

The first step is to prepare a Trial Balance as follows : 
*1 Hi \l J5\t \M » OF IHF COST I P.DOKK, 


Jobs in Progress -- 


\V, W -S <*** 

\f.itcmls f '>o 

Chargeable Fxpcns*N jo 

Works! iiuoit Sus|x*ns»- A< imint h>n Jobs in PrdgreMl) 



1 5« 


Otli» e Onmst Suspense Vi > ount mn JoIk in Progress) 

WJ 


Finished Sto, k on hand 

4* Ml 


Productive W <tpes 


1.000 

Duet t Ootids 


*50 

Stores 


a .000 

Chargeable livptrnses 


lt0 

W orks < hiuist 


W 

Otfu e Omost 


4*7 

Sties from Stock 

700 


Protit on titles from Mot k 


joa 

Completed {Win traits 



Profits on Contra* t-* 


775 


it 5** 

if 5** 


uuusass, 

a. sstm 


Thefkst three balances, taken together, represent the 
gross cost of jobs still in hand (Work in Progress). 
The fourth is the gross tost of finished sux'k on hand. 
Ml tour represent assets, and are Real Accounts. 


1 he remainder are the balances of Nominal Accounts 
and correspond with those from which, in the general 
books, a Trading Account would lie prepared, btft are 
on the reverse sides ot the Ledger. 
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ijfiere arc thus in the Post Ledger all the elements of 
a Manwfai'tuunj’ Account, which should correspond 
with the Trading Account in the general hooks, l£f'us 
transfer all the Nominal Vccounts to the Manufacturing 
A (count as shown helow in Roman tv pc. 

* 1'he first four balances, representing Real Vccounts, 
cannot he so tinnsferred, or the\ would he e\tmonished 
and !ea\e nothing m the Cost Ledger to represent the 
corresponding assets. Justus, in tin* l ratling Vtumni, 
Stock and Work in Prom ess are reepured before profit 
can he shown, so in tin* Maiuilai luring Ac(mint, wfnth 
alreach shows profit, we must ha\e Stock and W'ork m 
Progress represented. I h»s is done h\ hnn^mt; then 
vaHfec down as a balance as shown in Haiti s. I lie two 
sides of the Manufattmmo \((oum will then acree, and 
it can he compared with the I tadinu \«count fwv nev 
cTthpterk 

M \\t l AC 11 t:iv. mi «a \ i 

To Cntuplt to! (t 
Suites iroie S| (1< 

7 v fJalattn 

Hy Pretu <>» ioi.ti.oi*, * r;, 
Oltte Sol* *> itetu 
St<>< k ,. iuu 

ts V. 


I, |oo Jh W.i^e** i >» i * 

-in> , Dire 1 c U i vi 

Stole*. ; un 

I J«k> ( luiKi'tll'll I.VjN IK*' IJ'i 

Wotk-oitoM . ; v * 

/ C»llM« ICUii.nT 12 / 


i i WV 


11 % Uiilum > (S h>ik <*»«/ 
H cii I'rofrtiij . 
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After closing the Cost Ledger the Trial Balance- twill 
be as follows : — 

#f,k . 

fbbs in Progress (Prime Cost) 

Work.*. Oncost Suspense Account 
Office Oncost Suspense Ac count 
1 'imshect Stctck 
Manufacturing Account 

and the ( ost Ledger is read\ tor the next period's 
entries. 

The next Mnnufat luring Amount commences with a« 
< redit representing Sunk and Work in Progress, corre-j 
spondmg with the opening debit ot the next Tracing' 
\ccount in tin- genertil hooks. / 


S?o 

tfw” 

102 

yx» 

M n 

11,422 0,422 


idle but that in the ^lahutat tur mg Vccount the 
entries are on the reverse sides ot those occupied bv the 
corresponding items m the- I ratling At count, requires 
explanation. 

The reason m that, taking the Cost and General 
\tcounts separated, we have double-entrv in each, and 
taking them together, w e ha\e double douhie-entrv s o 
far as both sv stems dqad with the same transactions in 
J therein aspet ts. 

It would tie ease to credit Stores and Wages in tljC 
general accounts when debiting the Job Accounts, bio 
his would have the effect ot destroying the Tmding 
\ccoum in the general books, as explained at p, 28. 
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Tp ’avoid' this, the credits to Stores ,and Wages 
Accounts are made in a separate and independent Cost 
Ledger* instead of f>v transfers in the General Ledger. 
All tne Nominal Accounts in the Cost Ledgers are raised 
on the same principle. They are fictitious accounts 
made up of entries which, if made in the General Ledger, 
irould have cleared the corresponding accounts. 

If, at the end of a financial period, we clwse to merge 
the Trial Balances of the Cost Ledger and General 
Ledger, and to “ cancel out '* balances of like amount on 
opposite sides, we should find that the balances of the 
Accounts of Direct Wages, Direct Goods, Completed 
Contracts, and Sales from Stock would disappear. The 
Stofes^anci Oncost Accounts in the Cost Ledger would 
also cancel out with the Stores At count and certain 
Expense Accounts in the General Ledger, except so far 
as Stores might ha\e been imperfet tlv accounted for and 
Oncost incorrectly estimated. Apart from differences 
due to this cause, we should find that the only nominal 
account balances left would be : - 

{a) In the Ctea Ledger, Profit on ( ompleted Contracts 
and Profit on Sales front Slock, 

(b) In the General Ledger, certain Expense At counts 
not intended to be t o\ercti bv Oncost. 

The seatm account which could be prejtared from 
these »s all that would lie left of the l railing Account, 
and vie should be in much the same position as if tht* 
two svstenyt had not been separated at fust. 
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The duplication of the nominal accounts*in th£ Tost 
Ledger and their appearance on reversed sides is thus 
seen to be due to the separation of the two systems, 
and the introduction of double double-entrv as a means 
of dealing with manufacturing operations twice over— 
i.e., in totals in the General Accounts for the preparation 
of Trading Account, and in detail in the Cost Accounts,* 
for the preparation of Job Accounts. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


COMP\RIK<f THE COST \CCOl NTS XND (iENKKAl- 
AOCOt NTS. 

The results shown bv the Cost Accounts should be 
compared very carefully with those disclosed by the 
General Accounts. 


liUbot)) systems the Direct Wages, Direct Goods, 
QiaAeable I:\jkmiscs, Completetl Contracts and Sides 
frorP Stock, are identical in amount, but the lonsump- 
tion of stores, as shown bv the two s\stems, max not 
tnfh . to facilitate uimpariMm, Stin ks of Stores should 
be incorporated with the Stores Account in the General 
I.edger, in order to gixe a single debit from that account 
to Trading Account. '1'his is dearer than showing 
Stocks on both sides. 


To test the accuracx ot the rates of Oncost, the 
Expense Accounts in the General Ledger should be 
grouped in the Trading \ccount under “ Works 
Expenses” and “Office Expenses incidental to Manu¬ 
facture,” so that separate totals for each class may be 
|jp\vn. These are the totals which should tie compared 
with the Oncost Accounts. As regards certain Office 
Expenses, an arbitrary apportionment, as between 
Manufacture ami Distribution, is usuallv necessary. 
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By means of such a classification and apportionment, 
a Trading Account may be prepared on the lines of the 
following example : — 


TR\I)INO UCOINT. 


To I’rodurtive Wane*. 

„ Uirect «.«o<S 
stores 

1 r<n Slo* k on han-l 
„ ChanttAMr 1 ’iptuWWi 


i By Completer! Umtraet* 
if Sale* from Slock 
H ?■„ Fini«bwi Mr.k on tuial 
„ Work in fTourm 


In Works haprtwrs- 
Keiil, Rate*, A i 
s.\i|>crviiMon *inl I n 
[■riKlnctnw W jr* s 
H*l 
Repairs 
Depreciation 
i intend fcxpni** * 

Office I ei^nar* ipn> 
portion incidental to 
Manufacture)— 

Kent, Kates 
Clerks Salaries 
Oi-neral Manager * 
Salary 

(icticral P*pni*cs 



»\ rsi.-iKf 



To Balance, lx mu Mami'actunnR 
I’m tit , 


<iyr 


£ 

3,400 

Too 

300 


MiS«_ 

2 ,yX 


£*.« 3 S 


Hie corresponding profit shown by the C«*st Accounts 
is ^975, made up of Profit on Contracts, ^775, and 
Profit on Sales from Stock, ,£200. This is j£t8 men 
than the Trading Account shows, and we have npw to 
see where the difference comes in. 
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The preceding chapters will have shown where it is to 
be looked for, viz., in the Stores Account and Oncost, 
since there is no room elsewhere for disagreement. 


The Trading Account shows that £2,020 worth of 
Stores have t>een disposed of, whereas the Cost 
Accounts haw only dealt with /2,000 worth The 
undercharge in the Cost Accounts ls therefore 
Works Expenses amount to £805. against whuh Works 
Oncost has only been |j|£vuled to the extent of 
17 50, being an undercharge of 


Office Expenses amount to £170, against whuh OJtiee 
Oncost has lH*en provided to the extent of J4 17, 
being an merxtiarge of . . 57 




undercharge' 111 Cost Accounts 


It appears, then, that the rate for Works Oncost 
should ,have been 80$ per cent, instead of 75 per cent. 

If the correct rate had been charged, the total of Prime 
Cost, ^3,520, and Works Oncost, .£805, would have 
been ,64,325. Office Oncost at 8£ per cent, on this 
amount would have provided very nearly the ^370 
required to cover Office Expenses, whereas 10 per cent, 
has been charged. 

As regards the deficiency on Stores Account, a small 
addition may be made to Works Oncost; hut it is 
perhaps better not to recognise a prospective shortage as 
9 necessary expense which has to be provided against. 
Attention should rather be directed to securing greatei 
accuracy in keeping the books and documents relating 
to this account in the next period. 



The foregoing example deals with the ease of £,new 
business in which there were no stocks of stores and 
finished goods, and no work in progress at the beginning 
of the period. 

If there had been a stock of stores on hand at the 
beginning, the consumption of stores should be shown 
in the Trading Account as follows: — 

1 \> Stock ot Stores 011 hand. 

„ Stores Purchased .. vhm> 

3 . 5 <* 

(XX) 

£2,900 

Stcx’k ot Finished (icxxis and Work in P rc egress tit tfte 
beginning should he the first items on the debit side of 
the Trading \ccount, and would correspond exactly 
with the first credit on the Manufacturing Amount in 
the Cost Ledger, such first credit being the balance 
brought down from the* pre\ ions period as shown on 
p. 56, 


/.ro Stock of Store son hand, l>cc u 
Consumption of Stores 


If is necessai) to mention that the Cost Accounts are 
designed to show the Cost of Production up to the time 
when goods are read} for delivery to a customer, or to 
bo transferred into Finished Stock. 

The difference between such cost and the sale price of 
the goods is Manufacturing Profit. Before Net Profit 
is arrived at, Discounts on Sales, Interest, and all tht 
expenses of distribution have to be charged. Among 
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expenses of* distribution are Travellers’ Salaries, Com¬ 
mission and Expenses, Carriage Outwards,* Advertising, 
and a considerable proportion of Establishment Charges. 
The Trading Account given on p. 61 deals only with 
items representing Costs of Manufacture, and Sales. 

Some manufacturers prefer to fix Office Oncost at such 
a rate that it will cover, not onlv expenses incidental to 
manufacture, but also those incidental to sale and distri¬ 
bution. i he difference between tost, thus ascertained, 
and sale price represents Vet Piofit. The objection u> 
this course is that the <ost so shown is not the cost of 
production, and that for the purposes of stocktaking, a 
deduction must lie made from Finished Sun k and Work 
in progress, to i oumerbalauce the loading m resjiect ot 
expends which are not tn< idental to production. 



PART II. 




COST ACCOUNTS. 




CHAPTER XVI. 


STORES ACCOUNTS. 

The question of accounting for materials is of great 
importance, and requires fuller consideration than has 
hitherto been given to it. 

From the preceding chapters it will have been seen 
that some check on the Storekeeper is furnished by a 
comparison of the Stores Account in the General Ledger 
with the corresponding account in the G enffiaL Ledger, 
since the one deals with stores received,%nd the other 
with stores issued. The check is of the roughest kind, 
and merely discloses that there is a discreparicy of a 
certain amount on the Stores Account. I^gives no clue 
to the cause of the discrepancy, nor to the class of 
materials in which it has arisen. 

This defect is in some degree remedied by the intro¬ 
duction of Storekeeper’s books. These are the Stores- 
in Book in wfiich he enters all materials received,,and 
the Stores-out Book, in which he enters all those he 
issues. 

STORES-IN BOOK (FORM II). 

When receiving goods the Storekeeper should check 
them with the delivery note, and center in his Stores-iit 
Book the name of the supplier and particulars of the 
qu|ntiti£s actually received (which are not necessarily 
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the.same as those specified on the delivery note). The 
delivery note, if incorrect, should be corrected at the 
same time, and also the counterfoil which the Store¬ 
keeper signs and returns to the clrman. It is not 
always practicable for the Storekeeper to enter up his 
Stores-in Bo^k as he goes along, as he may be too busy 
• taking in or issuing goods. He should, therefore, be 
provided with a file on which to place the delivery notes 
until he has time to enter them. No goods should be 
received without a delivery note. 

Having entered up quantities, the Storekeeper has 
next to enter prices, and this cannot be done until an 
invoice arrives. Some manufacturers, therefore, insist 
on 'a priced invoice with all goods bought, instead of i 
delivery note showing quantities only. 

The ,Storekeeper will also have to enter in his Stores- 
in Book the credit slips which he receives with materials 
received from jobs. The prices as well as quantities 
should be entered. 

In this w'av the Storekeeper is charged with the value 
of all goods he receives, and a detailed record is created 
in his own books. 

The Stores-in Book should be checked by the count¬ 
ing-house with Invoices and Credit Slips. 

' STORES-OUT BOOK (FORM 12 ). 

The Storekeeper ||edits himself with materials isshed 
by means of the Stores-out Book* This is written up 
with quantities and prices fn^rp the Requisitions W$j|ch" 
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are his authority for parting with materials. * His entjries 
should be checked bv the counting-house. A detailed 
record is* thus built up, and the Stores-in Book and 
Stores-out Book together constitute the Storekeeper’s 
charge and discharge. They bear the same relationship 
to materials as the Dr. and Cr. sides of the Cash Book 
bear to money. 

A comparison of the totals of the two books will show 
the fluctuation of stores, which should be confirmed by 
successive stocktakings. If there is a discrepancy, 
inquiry should be made. The Storekeeper’s books give 
no primfi fane indication where the discrepancy should 
hi 1 looked for, but it is possible by means of/the 
detailed records to pick out all the entries of any 
particular commodity or commodities on both sides, and 
b\ totalling them to ascertain whether the goods have 
been accounted for. This is a very troublesome and 
tedious task, and one not often undertaken. Store¬ 
keepers’ books should be regarded as furnishing at 
moral, rather than a practical arithmetical check, but | 
they are of use as chronological records. 

The only complete check on stores is furnished by the 
Stores Ledger. 

STORES LEDGER (FORMS 13 &T3A). 

The object of this Ledger is to secure that materia^ 

! shall be accounted for, as represetmng money's wo&fb 
widi some approach to the accuracy which is universally 
deemed necessary in regard to money itself. 
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Jp* account should be opened for every class of 
materials. 'At the head of the account are written 

The name of the Commodity. 

The minimum Stock required. 

The maximum Stock allowed. 

Whenever the maximum or minimum is passed, the 
Stores Ledger Clerk should report the fact to the 
counting-house in writing forthwith. 

Each account has Dr. and Cr. sides. It is debited 
with materials received, and credited with those issued. 
The**balance of the account should therefore represent 
the stock on hand at any time. This can be tested In 
periodical stocktakings. The balance of stock on hand 
thus verified should he brought down in red ink. The 
difference, if any, should be written off, if n<£ cleared 
up after, inquiry. At the dates to which the general 
accounts are made up each time a Balance Sheet 
is prepared) the balances, if not verified In actual stock¬ 
taking, should be brought down in black; ink. 

The Stores Ledger is written-up on the Dr. side from 
Invoices and .CYedit Slips, and on the *£>. side from 
Requisitions. Entries should be checked b\ the count¬ 
ing-house. The Stores Ledger folio should be marked 
against every^item on the Requisitions and Credit Slips. 

The advantages of keeping Stores Accounts in tftis 
form are considerable : — 
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(1) A detailed check on the Stores is furnished*yWlch 
Cannot be obtained in any other way. Any discrepancy 
on the Stores Account is localised; and therefore more 
readily discovered. Its recurrence is also more* easily 
prevented. 

(2) The risk of running out of a particular class of 
materials is reduced, and the consecjuent danger of 
delaying or stopping a contract, and so disorganising 
the works is avoided. 

(3) The task of stocktaking is much simplified, as 
stock of any class of materials can be taken as oppor¬ 
tunity occurs, and without the paralysis of work x^ich 
accompanies a general stocktaking. If these inter¬ 
mittent stocktakings prove the balances of the Stores 
Ledger consistently, the balances at the end of any 
financial period may be taken as correct. It is, however^ 
necessary to prove even account in turn. 

(4) The work of those entrusted with the replenish¬ 
ment of stores is rendered easier, as the state of the 
stock of every class of materials is readily ascertained. 

(5) The working capital employed in carrying stores 
is kept within proper limits. 

The exten&'io which classification of materials should 
be tarried is a matter which must depend on the circuit 
stances of each individual factory. As classification is 
elaborated, so the check on stock is improved, but po 
also is clerical labour increased. The point at which 
expense begins to outrun advantage cannot be stated in 
general terms. 
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In* most cases it is unnecessary to deal with values in 
the'Stores Ledger. If quantities are accurately accounted 
for, nothing is left to he desired. If there should be a 
surplus or deficit, its money value is easily computed. 
In the case of materials which, from their minuteness 
and variety, are difficult to record in quantities, money 
values may with advantage be used alone. 


In large concerns it is an advantage to add supple¬ 
mental columns at the left-hand side of each account, 
Showing- 

Probable reouirements (staling Contract Numbers). 

*. 

Quantities ordered, with dates and names of 
Suppliers and Order Numbers. 


Some firms keep a Stores-in Book and S,tores-out 
Book, as well as a Stores Ledger, and post from the two 
former to the last This means a great increase of 
clerical labour, which is sufficiently heavy whenever a 
Stores Ledger is kept. 


sjorekkkpfr’s \n\lmic.\l books. 

A compromise in the way of Stores Accounts may 
be effected by a classification of materials under a few- 
general heads. The principal heads should be such as 
p»Qvide a broad general classification, and the materials 
which .do not fall under any of these heads should be 
grouped together as “ Sundry Stores.” 
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To give effect to this classification the Stores-in«Book 
and Stores-out Book should he provided with analytical 
money CQlumns corresponding with the heads adopted. 
These anahtical columns are additional to those,given 
in Forms n and 12 and should he ruled on the right* 
hand page, while the left is occupied by the ordinary 
ruling. 

A classification of materials m values, but not in 
quantities, is provided 111 this way, and it will be found 
possible to allocate an error in the Stores Account to the 
several classes of materials, prouded the stocktaking is 
classified on the same lines. 

The check on stores is much less complete than that 
afforded bv the Stores Ledger, but the clerical labour is 
reduced. 

This method does not interfere with postings to the 
Job Accounts from the Storekeeper’s books when it is 
desired to follow that course. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF MATERIALS. 

The method of debiting jobs with materials, which 
was described in Chapter IV, gives the cost, but does 
not show any particulars of the materials used. The 
Material Abstract is a short cut to the ascertainment of 
cost, and if further information is required, more work 
becomes necessary. 

If the Material Abstract is retained as part of the 
costing system, it will be advisable to have Requisitions 
‘and, Credit Slips filed awav under the numbers of the 
jobs to which they relate. (The numerical order of the 
Requisifions and Credit Slips themselves is preserved in 
the duplicates remaining in the books kept by the 
Foremen.) They are then immediately available if 
particulars of the materials used on any particular job 
are required. It is a question for each manufacturer to 
decide for himself, whether every Job Account is to 
contain, on the face of it, full particulars of the materials 
used, or whether it will suffice if such particulars are 
available when required. 

If he elects lor full particulars in the Job Account,*the 
Material Abstract becomes unneoessan, and the Job 
Recount will be posted up either from the Requisitions 
and Credit Slips themselves, or from the Stores-in Book 
and Stores-out Book. The increase of clerical labour 
will be very considerable. 
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In the former case, to secure the proper entries*itf the 
Stores Account kept in the Cost Ledger, it will* be 
necessary to make a list in a book to be kept for the 
purpose, 

(a) of the Requisitions posted to Jobs; 

( h) of the Credit Slips posted to Jobs. 

The total of the former should be credited/ and of the 
latter debited, to Stores Xccount. 

Or, if the Stores Books are the posting medftjftn, the 
total of the Stores-out Book should be credited to .Stores 
Xccount. C are should be taken to exclude from the 
total any stores, such as Oil, Waste, &c., which have 
not gone into jobs (see p. 78), unless these have •been 
posted into the Cost Ledger. The total of Credit Slip 
entries in the Stores-in Book should be debited to Stores 
Account. This will be facilitated In the introduction 
of an extra money column for Credit Slip entries in-the 
Stores-in Book. 

It is convenient to duplicate the Stores-in Book and 
Stores-out Book so that the two sets may be used “ <jay 
about,” and one mav be in use at the store wTiile th^ 
other is being checked and posted in the counting-house 
In large concerns it becomes a matter of multiplying 
rather than of duplicating. 

When materials are posted in detail, it is necessary to 
have an extra column in the Cost Ledger on the credit 
side for Credit slip entries, as these would be too 
numerous to be dealt with by red ink entries*on the 
debit side without risk of confusion. The total of th. 
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Credit* Materials column should be deducted from the 
total of the Debit Materials column before the latter is 
carried out to show the gross cost of the job. ^ ~ 

It ts useful in some trades to have, in the Cot^|ftdger, 
supplemental columns showing the weights of materials 
used on jobs. These should be on the left-hand side of 
the narrative column in order to come alongside the 
description of materials. 

(OST PRICK \M> \t\RKRT PRICK. 

I Some ditTerence of opinion exists on the question 
whether materials should be charged out to jobs at cost 
or at*market price. 

If they are charged at cost, the Jctb Account will be 

debited with the value of the materials at the time they 

\ 

were bought, which may be verv different from their 
value at the time the\ are used. At the latter time it 
may be possible to purchase the materials more cheaply, 
or they may have risen in price. In either case the 
job will not be charged with their value at the time they 
are used, if cost price is adhered to. Since a manu¬ 
facturer is in competition with others who have access 
to the,market, it would appear to be more practical to 
make use of the market price, charging the job with the 
amount for whu It the materials could then be purchased^ 

.Whichever plan is adopted, difficulties are bound to 
arise when serious fluctuations m prices occur. If cost 
price is adhered to, it will require modification every 
time a fresh purchase is made at a different price. " The 
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modification should be based, not on the average .price 
of purchases* which have been made, but on the average 
price of quantities then in stock. To illustrate this, let 
us take H hypothetical case. On January ist, 50 .tons 
of me|g||ere bought at 6d. per lb., and by March 31st 
40 tons had been used. At the latter date 50 tons more 
are bought at 8d. per lb. The average cost price of the 
total purchases is 7d.- per lb., but this is not the price 
to adopt, since most of the cheap metal has been used. 
The average cost price of what remains is the average 
of 10 tons at 6d. per lh., and 50 tons at 8d.~7§d. 
I’nless a Stores Ledger is kept showing quantities on 
hand at any time, the average cost price cannot be fixed 
without a stocktaking^ 

If market price is adopted, small variations may be 
ignored, but a scale of prices should be drawn tip, and 
whenever the market price passes am of the degrees of 
the scale, the price at winch materials are charged to 
jobs should be revised. Hie effect of this course is to 
cause a discrepancy on the Stores Account as a whole, 
representing profit or loss due to the fluctuation.'^ 

For stocktaking purposes the price should be the 
average cost price of the remaining stock or f the then 
market price, whichever is the.lower. To arrive at the 
average cost price, it may be assumed that what remains 
represents the most recent purchases'. 

Whether cost price or market price is used for 
charging out materials to jobs, it should be remembered 
that those charged to work in progress and finished 
stock may have been charged at a price which differs 
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froiruthe market price at the date of a Balance Sheet. 
In'* the case of a falling market some .provision for 
the consequent depreciation, in value of the work in 
progress and finished stock may prudently be made in 
the general accounts. In the case of a rising market, 
however, they should not be written up. This is in 
•accordance with the sound accountancy maxim that all 
losses which can be foreseen should be provided for, but 
unrealised profits should not be anticipated./ 

f To sum up, the advocates of cost price claim that by 
means of it they show-the actual cost of manufacture 
and not w hat might have been the cost, and that it does 
not interfere with the balancing of the .Stores Account in 
money value. Those who uphold market price claim 
that it furnishes a sounder basis for estimating and for 
competitive purposes by dealing with actual values 
rather than with former values, and that it rightly causes 
the effect of fluctuations to be seen in the Stores Account 
rather than in the fob Account, so that profits or losses 
due to chance or speculation are distinguished, as they 
should be, front ordinary trading results*' 

STORES NOT CH ARt.EVBI.E 'IO JOBS. 

Certain stores—such as lubricants and cleaning 
materials, for example—do not enter directly into the 
composition of manufactured articles, and cannot be 
charged to specific jobs. 

They should be requisitioned out in the same way as 
materials for jobs, but as they are for general use and 
not for jobs they may be omitted from the Material 
Abstract They should, however, be dealt with in the 
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general accounts. This is done by making a listjof the 
ntjfhfbers and amounts of the Requisitions. The total 
of the list forms the subject of a Journal entry (General 
Journal) thus : — 

£ 8 Cl 

Engine Sundries— Dr 

To Stores .... 

Oil and Waste for the week 

This should he posted to the General Ledger. 

An alternative and better method is to open an 
account for stores so used in the Cost Ledger. In this 
case they should be included in the Material Abstract, 
and posted to their account in the Cost Ledger. At the 
end of the financial period the total of this account 
should be passed through the General Journal thus :— 

£ b d 

Engine Sundries — Dr 

To Stores 

and should be posted to the General Ledger. » At the 
same time, an entrv of the same amount should be 
passed through the Cost Journal, hut in the reverse 
direction : — 

£ s d 

Stores— Dr 

To Engine Sundries 

This should be posted to the Cost Ledger, and will 
keep the Stores Account straight. 

The effect of the second method in the Cost Accounts 
is to credit these items to Stores Account in detail 
weekly, and write them back again in total at the end of 
the financial period. They do not directly concern the 
Cost Accounts, but a good reason for treating them in 
•this way is that it ensures that all Requisitions are 
treated alike. 
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CHAPTKR XVIII, 


FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF ONCOST. 

DIFFERENTIAL RATES. 

Since Oncost is of necessity a matter of estimate, it 
may be charged v\ nil a nearer approach to accuracy if 
the expenses relating to certain classes of work are 
separately recorded, and a differential rate of Oncost 
fixed in respect of each class. 

In large engineering works, for instance, it is found 
that Oncost charged on Direct Wages as a whole is not 
sufficiently accurate, having regard to the fact that 
heavier expenses in respect of supervision, power, use of 
machinery, and general upkeep are incurred in some 
shops than in others. Since the proportion of Adages 
expended in the various shops is not the same for all 
jobs, omission to provide differential rates of Oncost 
j might result in serious error. Hence it is usual to 
'charge on each class of shop wages a separate rate of 
Oncost,,based upon the expense of running the shop. 

This naturally involves some little elaboration, hut 
the matter is too important to be put aside for that 
reason. In the Cost Ledger separate columns should be 
provided in die Job Accounts for the Direct Wages of 
each shop, &nd separate -'Oncost Accounts should bej 
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opened. The Wages Abstract has also to be compiled 
lb sections in order to keep the various classes of wages 
separate. 

liach section of the wages should then be worked on 
exactly the same lines as the original Works Oncost 
Account, including the Suspense Account (p. 37) at 
stocktaking dates. 

It will be well to provide an extra column in the Job 
Accounts in the Cost Ledger headed “ Total Wages,” 
to show on the face of the account the totals of Direct 
Wages expended and of Oncost charged in respect of 
the job. 

In the General Uvounts a somewhat elaborate sub¬ 
division of expenses is requited to correspond wit,h the 
subdivision of Oncost. Among the expenses is the. 
important item of Depreciation of Plant. To effect the 
necesSarv allocation of this, a separate value should be 
placed upon the plant in each shop,^|nd depreciation 
should be charged at rates based upon the estimated 
w ear and tear in each case. The rate should also include 
some provision for obsolesence, which, however, is a 
most difficult thing to estimate. 

To secure still greater accuracy, the cost of upkeep of 
Loose Tools in each shop should be shown separately* 
(See p. 97.) ' t 


SI WIUKD RAIES. 

Variation^ in trade conditions inevitably produce 
fluctuations in the ratio of manufacturing expenses to 
wages. * Ortairt fixed charges vary hut little whether 
flhe works are sltfck or fully occupied, and* the natural 
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tendency is for the ratio of expenses to productive labotJP 
to"increase when trade is had, and to diminish when 
trade is good. If Tates of Oncost for any period are 
basecj upon the ascertained rates for the f>recl*ding 
period tlies may prove to be fallacious by reason of such 
a change in trading conditions as is indicated above. 
It may, therefore, be advisable to fix standard rates of 
Oncost based on the ratio of expenses to labour under 
what are regarded as normal trade conditions. The 
work of estimating is greatly simplified by the use of 
standard rates, but it is necexsarv to avoid the risk of 
their becoming stereotyped bv comparing them periodi¬ 
cally with the actual rates disclosed bv the Cost 
Accounts. The effect of special conditions at any lime 
when the standard rates are being used can be allowed 
for by adding or deducting a percentage from the total 
Oncost used in compiling estimates, and the result 
obtained in this way is likely to be more accurate than 
if reached by the adoption of a fixed rate based on the 
experience of the preceding trade period during which 
conditions may have been materially different. 

M VCliINK ONCOST. 

In some factories, Oncost takes the special form of a 
charge |pr the use of individual machine tools, propor¬ 
tionate to the time during which each is used on the job. 

.The charge is arrived at by forming an estimate of the 
number of working hours in the life of tl|e machine. 
The original cost of the machine, plus the estimated cost 
of running and maintaining it, when apportioned over 
its working life will furnish an hourly rate. This," 
multiplied by the number of hours for which the machine 
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Is used on a job, gives the debit to that job for Machine 
Oncost. 

The method is useful as furnishing a basis foe c6m- 
paring the cost of using a machine with that of another 
for which it has been substituted, or with that of hand- 
labour, and is often applicable to manufacture by' 
machine-process. 

A register of the number of hours during which a 
machine is used will furnish a means of calculating the 
total amount debited to jobs in respect of it, and this 
may be regarded as representing the earnings of the 
machine. 

To give due effect to the principle of Machine Oncost, 
much elaboration is required when the machines are 
numerous. The method is not of much value unless 
the actual expenses of installing, maintaining, and 
running each machine are separately ascertained in the 
General Accounts, and can be compared with the total 
amount charged to jobs for its use in successive periods 
in the Cost Accounts. There is a good deal of extra 
work to be done in order to ascertain working and main¬ 
tenance expenses for each machine, and the estimate of 
its life is necessarily conjectural. Fixing an hottrly rate 
for a machine is not the same thing as knowing that 
the machine costs just that amount per hour, and an 
incorrect rate is not helpful. 

Machine Oncost appeals to engineers rather than to 
accountants. Differential rates^bf Oncost for shops in 
which different Classes of machinery are used are usnally 
regarded as sufficiently accurate. 


G 2 
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FOUNDRY ONCOST. 

fn Foundry Accounts it is simplest, and often 
sufficiently accurate, to estimate the cost of. Castings 
whblly by means of Oncost on weight. The proportion 
of charges which can be treated as direct is compara¬ 
tively small. The rate is arrived at by dividing the total 
'foundry expenses for a period by the number of cwt. of 
castings produced. It has, however, to be borne in 
mind that there are often several classes of castings, the 
cost of which differs inter se. The weights of each clas* 
should be separately recorded, and it will not be difficult 
for an experienced manager to fix the proportionate 
cost of the several classes, when he knows the cost of the 
whple and the total weight of each class. 

Tn engineering works to which a foundry is attached, 
the latter should be treated as a separate concern, so that 
Foundry Wages and Oncost do not get mixed up with 
Shop Wages and Oncost in the Job Accounts. The 
castings should be passed from the foundry into stores 
at a fixed price, and should be requisitioned out as 
required, and charged in the Cost Accounts as Materials 
ex Stores. 

A comparison of the foundn price for castings with 
the market price will show whether the department is 
workifjyg at a profit. An alternative plan is for the 
foundry to invoice the castings to the shops, qr to 
customers at market price, and show' the profit on its 
own books. This is, however, to create bookkeeping 
work without obtaining^ any Corresponding advantage, 
unless the foundry manager is stimulated by an appeal- 
to his commercial instincts. h 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


SINGLE COSTS, OPERATING COSTS, PROCESS 
COSTS, AND MULTIPLE COSTS. 

It will be seen from what follows that in the case of 
Single, Operating, and Process Costs there is no room 
for difference between the Cost Accounts and the 
General Accounts, because they are one and the same. 
In these cases interim Cost Sheets for a week, fortnight, 
or month are useful, but they necessarily contain esti¬ 
mates, and should therefore be collated at the pnd of 
each financial period and compared in the aggregate 
with the Trading \ccount, so that any systematic error 
in the mternun accounts may be brought to light and 
cor reded. 


SINGLE COSTS. 

This term is applicable to the costs of such under¬ 
takings as mines, makings, breweries, and others in 
which the nature of the output furnishes a natural unit 
as a basis of cost, such as the ton of copper, the ounce 
of gold, the quarter of malt, and the barrel of beer. 

Such undertakings do not lend themselves to the 
ascertainment of cost by mearts of Job Accounts, and 
the necessity for two parallel systems of double-entry 
Jx>oks does not exist. The required information is best 
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obtqiQed by a careful subdivision of labour, materials, 
and other outlays in such a way that.the Trading 
Account itself furnishes the total cost in gross 
and in detail, and per unit when the produc¬ 
tion expenses are brought into relation With 
‘'the output. The trader is then able not only to 
compare his actual expenditure under each head in 
different periods, but also {he cost per unit, and to 
account for variations with just so much minuteness as 
his subdivision of expenses permits. The comparison 
is facilitated by the provision of a column for “ Cost per 
Unit ” alongside the ordinary money column, and a 
supplemental column for the cost per unit in the previous 
corresponding period. 

OPERATING COSTS. 

The costs of operating a railway, tramway, electric 
power station, or the like, come under this head, and 
the method of ascertaining costs differs only from thal 
used for single costs in the nature of the unit. For the 
ton, quarter, or barrel, the train-mile, engine-mile, ton- 
mile, car-mile, seat-mile, car-hour, or Board of Trade 
unit, as the case may be, are substituted, and the 
Revenue Account, if sufficiently detailed, can be made 
to furnish full information as to Operating Costs. 

PROCESS COSTS. 

Only the barest outline of principles in relation to 
Process Costs can be given without bringing ifi details 
of some particular trade. The guiding principle is the 
classification of direct and the allocation of indirect 
charges in a way which reflects the commercial side of 
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each process clearly'and in sufficient detail in*the 
accounts. The total cost of each process, divided’ by 
the output, gives the cost per unit, and furnishes figures 
for charging the account of a subsequent process With 
the'Cbstof partly-manufactured material. The Trading 
\ccount is thus subdivided into a series of Process ' 
\ccounts, each bearing its own direct expenses and a’ 
proportion of indirect charges, and showing on the 
< redit side stocks in process and completed and transfers 
to subsequent Process Accounts. 

It may be the case that Process Costs and Single Costs 
occur in the same set of accounts. Thus, in the case of 
the complete process of manufacture of aluminium there 
would be single Cost \ccounts showing the cost.per 
ton— 

(r) of mining the raw material, bauxite, and delivering 
it at the alumina works; 

(2) of manufacturing hydrate of alumina and calcin¬ 

ing it; 

(3) of electrolytic reduction of alumina to aluminium; 
and the whole set would constitute the Process Cost 
Account of the manufacture of crude aluminium. 

multi m: COSTS. 

In the case of manufactures where the product consists 
of a variety of heterogeneous articles having but little 
relation to one another (such as boots and Shoes^electric 
light fittings, and confectionery), the methods suitable 
for Terminal Costs are usually inapplicable, as the Job 
Accounts would become far too numerous in relation to 
the value of the product. In such cases the ascertain- 
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ment*of cost is facilitated by the piece-work system, so- 
ih&\ the cost of labour and materials is known as the 
work proceeds. The charging 1 of- Oncost is a most 
difficult matter, and requires the assistance of an 
experienced works manager. The percentages used 
may vary enormously m the same works, according to 
•whether they are based on skilled and highly-paid labour 
requiring hand tools, or bar and girl labour tending 
expensive machinerv. The individual Oncost rates must 
necessarily be estimates, but their accuracy as a whole 
may be tested by a de tailed classification of wages over 
a period, so as to give totals to which the \ar\mg per¬ 
centages may be applied. The aggregate so produced 
should be compared with the total of the works 
expenses. 

loss i\ i*uot t ss. 

In mt>st processes there is a loss in course of manu¬ 
facture, which is a matter demanding careful attention, 
because it ma\ be checked In careful accounting, and is 
often capable of mitigation In adopting a change of 
process. It is desirable that the ratio of finished produc t 
to material used should be tested at short intervals, and 
the resulis of the tests should be collated and compared 
in total with the general result fora financial period. 
This, in turn, checks* the accuracy of the tests them¬ 
selves, which are liable to error, as, m the absence ot 
an actual stocktaking, they often contain '-siimates. 

If all the niatenal used is charged up in the Cost 
Account, the amount lost in process does not form an 
addition to the cost, because it is already included. 
The loss should, however, be noted in the Cost Account, 
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and should be expressed by a percentage on t,he quantity 
of -finished product. Thus, if ioo tons of material pro¬ 
duce 80 tons of finished product, the loss is not 20 per 
cent., but 25 per cent., and for every 100 tons* of 
finished product the weight of material required is not 
120 tons, but r25 tons. The difference due to calcula¬ 
ting the percentage on the finished product, rather than* 
on the material used, becomes proportionately greater 
as the loss ratio increases. A loss of 50 per cent, of 
material used, for instance, is 100 per cent, on the 
finished product. 

CROCKSs S(R\P \N1> RKMDl ALS. 

In processes such as, tor example, the cyaniding of 
tailings at a gold mine, or electric smelting, some of 
,the materials used in the process can he used over again, 
w hen the} have been separated from the impurities 
with which they combine m the course of the process. 
The \ulue of the materials thus renovated forms a credit 
to tile cost ot production, and the \a!ue is ascertained 
by means of a separate account of the cost of restoring 
them to a serviceable condition. Thus, if ten tons of 
the scrap or slag can he so treated at a cost of £20 as 
to ptodiuc four tons ot recovered material as good as 
new and worth £ f5 a ton, the strap or slag ts worth 
^,4 a ton, as the following cal< ulation shows;— 

Value of recovered material, 4 ,, £15 ., . £bo 

Less Cost of recovery 20 

Value of Scrap or Slag, 10 v £4 . , * £40 

I he scrap or slag should be credited to the Cost 
Account according!}. 

A similar consideration applies to residual products. 
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PATTERNS, DESIGNS, MOI LDS, &C. 

An important part of the stock-in-trade of a Factory 
is comprised in the Patterns, Designs, Drawings, Jigs, 
Moulds, Dies, Models, and the like. The costing of 
these and their valuation at stocktaking are matters 
involving some trouble, which cannot, however, be 
avoided if due regard is to be paid to accuracy. 

* In this chapter the word “ Patterns ” will be used as 
representative of the se\eral classes of objects used as 
guides in reproducing others. 

In dealing with the Prime Cost of manufacture, the 
wages with which we ha\e so far dealt are those of work- 
men.^When we come to Patterns there is a new element 
of cost in thtrshajafe of drawing-office or designing-office 
salaries and expenses. These are important items and 
require to be dealt with systematically^ 

The first requisite is that Draughtsmen should keep a 
record of their time in diaries, from which an abstract 
similar to the Wages Abstract can be compiled. The 
monetary value of the time, based on salaries, is thus 
split up over the various patterns upon which the staff 
has been engaged. 
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It will be found convenient nbt to mix Pattern ^Cost 
Acpotin^ witl) those relating to general manufacture, 
but to keep them in a separate Patterns Ledger, ruled 
like the Cost Ledger. Tie columns on the debit side 
should be used for— 

; (i) Drawing Office Salaries. 

j (2) Materials. 

| (3) Direct Wages (Operatives). 

In the Patterns Ledger an account should be opened 
for each pattern, just as for jobs in the Cost Ledger. 
In the first column. Drawing Office Salaries shpuld be 
debited through the Cost Journal, and credited to Direct 
Salaries Account in the Patterns Ledger. 

It is not necessary to charge each account with draw r 
ing office materials actual!) used upon it. A simpler 
and sufficiently accurate plan is to add a percentage to 
cover materials and Drawing Offices expenses. This 
should be debited through the Cost Journal and credited 
to Drawing Office Oncost Account , jn the Patterns 
Ledger. The total of the latter account should agree 
approximately with the total of Drawing 0%3e Materials 
and Expenses, including salaries not directly chargeable. 

l imber and other materials used, and Pattern Shop 
wages, should be debited to the Pattern Account in the 
Materials and Wages columns, just as they would be 
charged to an ordinary Job Account. Oncost should be 
added to the wages when the pattern is complete. The 
corresponding credits should be posted to Stores, 
Wages, and Oncost Accounts in the Cost Ledger. 
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The aboye system provides sufficiently for the ascer¬ 
tainment of the cost of patterns. The next tiling is to 
decide how the cost is to be charged to thes^fes on*which 
the patterns are used. ^ . ,.,0,^ 

*tn the case of a pattern designed and made Tq>r a 
^special job, its whole cost should be transferred from 
the Pattern Account to ihe Job Account in the Cost 
Ledger. 

The case of a stock pattern is by no means so simple. 
Theoretically, the proper course is to apportion its cost 
over the number of times it will be used, but this is 
impracticable, for not only is it impossible to gauge 
the.working life of a pattern with accuracy, but it is 
also frequently impossible to know beforehand what 
demand there will be for the article represented by a 
new pattern, so that the latter’s estimated term of useful¬ 
ness may never be worked out. It would, moreover, be 
found that under this method the cost of the most useful 
patterns would be worked off soonest, while that of 
patterns for which there is no demand would remain on 
the'books. This would, of course^' be anomalous. 

Since the cost of stock patterns cannot well be 
charged off in detail, it is best to make a transfer from 
the individual Pattern Accounts to a collective account 
entitled Stock Patterns in the Patterns Ledgers. 

As regards charging jobs for use of stock patterns the 
best plan is probably to do this by means of Oncost, 
debiting each job with a percentage, and crediting 
Pattern Oncost Account in the Cost Ledger. In settling 
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the percentage, regard should be had to the fact th§tjn6t“ 
only the COst of the actual pattern used has to be wrf&ea 
off, b$t alse^hat of unsuccessful patterns. 

It will, in most case^be found best to chaxge..Battfem ? 
Oncost on the total of ^materials used, on the job, rathel 
than on wages or on prime cost. 

The same percentage is not always applicable, as 
patterns may be much more complicated and expensive 
in relation to the value of materials used in some cases 
than in others. There should be a standard rate of 
Pattern Oncost, which may be increased or diminished 
according to the special circumstances of each oraer. 

IN THE GENER \L VCCOUNTS. 

All drawing office salaries and expenses should be 
charged to an account entitled Ilia vying Office Expenses. 
This account should be credited with the ambunt of 
salaries charged direct to Patterns as ascertained fit>m 
the Cost Clerk. The corresponding debit should be to 
Drawing Office Direct Salaries. 

The balance of the drawing office exptenses will tbe» 
represent indirect salaries and expenses, and shou«* 
accord fairly well with the ^Drawing Office Orn/fe 
Account in the Patterns Ledger. It will serve * for 
guide to the rate of Oncost in future periods, yhcost 

„„ . . . -e cost in 

When a 1 rading Account is prepared, * 

credited with the total of the Stock Patte* 
the Cost Ledger for the period, and t l ,cost in respect 
be debited to Patterns, Drawings, Des^fe to the work, 
in the General Ledger. »rick building by an 
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t fis latt$c i mF^uid be liberally written down, 
if ,the.$ebits to jobs' for Pattern Oncost We been 
sApcteb^be total .of that accent will serve, as a basis 
for. depreciating. »the Capital' Account of Patterns, 
f)rawings, Designs, &c. The entry in the general books 
sbpul$, of course, bft a credit to the last-named account, 
arid a debit to Trading Account. 

The entries just described will maintain the corre¬ 
spondence between Cost and General Accounts, upon 
which stress has already been laid. 

Whatever course is adopted in the Cost Accounts with 
regard to use of plterns and the like, liberal provi¬ 
sion should be made in the general accounts for wear 
and tear and obsolescence. The Patterns Account has 
an unwholesome tendency to increase year by year in 
consequence of heavy additions, which are not counter¬ 
balanced by suffi cient depre yjauop . The stock of pat¬ 
terns may have increased in bulk and weight, but 
whether it has increased in usefulness, which is the true 
test of its valuta 'is another matter. It will frequently 
? found that the number and value of current useful 
tterns remain about the same from year to year, and, 
char^ Patterns Account is kept about level, it will 
the iiilly accor d better with actual values than one which 
entitled St >nt ^ nuous increase. The 5 per cent, which is 
nsidered a sufficient rate of depreciation, is 
As regards t j nac jequate to keep ihe account within 
best plan is pi. > A ^ and 

conservative method^js, 
debiting each }bv r » s expenc |jture against trading and 
Pattern Oncost Acco* of ,heBalance Sheet altogether., 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

SOME SPECIAL FEATURES. 

CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS AS JOB NUMBERS. 

When it is desired to know the cost of constrBiitiag or 
repairing one’s own buildings or machinery in the same 
way as that of an article manufactured ffrir sale, the 
wages and materials expended on the work| sltould be 
dealt with in exactly the same way as those expend^, on 
oilier jobs. 

It is contended by some that no addition should 
made for Oncost, but this contention is not striCfly 
correct, for it is clear that work of the kind under 
discussion can no more be executed for the bare cost of 
labour and materials than can an order for a customer. 
The only thing to be said for the practice of excludiflgr 
Oncost from construction and repair jobs is that it is? 
conservative. If, then, general expenses are attributable 
to the cost of the work, they should be provided for 
by Oncost, and preferably by raising a “ Special Oncost 
Account,” in order to check the loading of the cost in 
respect of indirect charges. 

Care should be ta'ken not to charge Oncost in respect 
•of expenses which*are not attributable to the work. 
s For example, in the erection of a brick building by an 
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engineer for his own use, little, if any, wear and tear of 
1*|| ^art&facjuring plant would occur, apd the norpial 
*Xte of, 'Works Oncost should, therefore, be reduced. 
The gjyyct of treating the work as a job number is to 
asCec^P the true cost, and for this reason it may Be 
necessary to vary the rate of Oncost. It is for this 
fteaion that a “Special Oncost Account” may be 


The cost of the completed jobs should be transferred, 
in the Cost Ledger, from the Job Accounts to the debit 
of New Buifdirtgs, Repairs to buildings, New Plant. 
Repairs to Plant, or other account, as the case may be. 


lit the general accounts, an entry should be made at 
the’ end of a financial period, crediting the Trading 
Account with the total expenditure on buddings and 
plant as shown by the Cost Accounts. The correspond¬ 
ing debits should be to the Buildings and Plant 
Accounts, or to Repairs Account, as the case may be. 


This entry will maintain the agreement between the 
twp systems. 


It goes almost without saving that, since no profit 
is made on these transactions, none should be taken 
credit for. The caution is, however, necessary, because 
some persons are impressed with the idea that if they 
get an estimate from a contractor to erect for, say, 
^t,ooo a building which they themselves subsequently 
construct for ^800, they are entitled to treat the 
building in their accounts as w'orth ,£1,000, and to take 
c®$dit‘for £200 profit. Sound accounting requires that 
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the building shall be shown at cost., tf, ‘^hrowgil 
inefficient work or inexperience, it should cfcst ftjore tH&n 
the contractor’s estimate, it would be prudent to wrUfe 
it down. Any writing up is equivalent to 
facturer making a profit out of himself, and Is inde¬ 
fensible. That “ money saved is money earned.^ |j| 
an excellent copy-book ma^im, but is not .entitled t$r 
rank as a principle of accountancy. The money saved 
in the case under consideration will appear as money in 
the Balance Sheet. It should not come in again as 
earnings in the Trading Account. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

The cost of experiments may be dealt with under job 
numbers in the same wav as Construction and Reoairs. 

, ioosi: tools. 

Expenditure on making and maintaining loose tools 
may be dealt with under job numbers in the same way as 
the construction and maintenance of buildings and plant. 
In this case the separation of capital from current 
expenditure is a matter of considerable difficulty, and 
involves additional work which may well he saved.' 

The period of usefulness of loose tools varies greatly, 
and it is not easy to fix a rate of depreciation which is 
satisfactory for a, heterogeneous collection of small 
objects. A good plan is to charge all expenditure, 
whether on new tools or repairs to tools, to Loose Tools 
Account. At the end of a financial period, stock of 
•loose tools should be taken, and valued on a safe basis. 
If this value is credited to the account in the Genial 
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ledger, and brought down as a balance, the difference 
oirthe account may be written off to T radhig. Account AS. 
^ Maintenance of J.ooge Tools.”/ This plan is simple 
and correct, and has the merit of guarding against the 
inflation of Loose Tools Account which often occurs 
•when expenditure on new tools is added year after year, 
&nd subjected to an insujj^ient rate of depreciation. 

When loose tools are dealt with under job numbers, 
no great amount of additional work is necessary to 
separate the expenditure of each shop under this head. 
Having regard to the difference between the shops in 
this respect, the information so obtained is valuable, as 
the upkeep of loose tools forms an important element in 
the Indirect Shop Hxpenses, and, therefore, affects the 
question of Shop Oncost. 

When the suggested separation is affected in the Cost 
Accounts, a Loose 1 'ools Account for each shop should 
be opened in the General Ledger. 

SYMBOLS INSTEU) OF JOB Nl MBivKS. 

In connection* with expenditure on the construction 
and maintenance of buildings, plant, and tools, it is 
convenienf to distinguish the Job Accounts b\ symbols 
instead of numbers. 

Thus:— 

C = Construction, 

R = Repairs, 
and 

B = Buildings, 

P = Plant, 

T = Loose Tools. 
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Then :•— 

BC = Construction of Buildings, 

PR* Repairs to PU t. 

If a further subdivision is required, each portion 'of 
the works may be designated bv a letter which, should 
precede the other descriptive letters. 

Thus:— 

Y P R * Repairs to-Yard Plant. 

MT = Upkeep of Machine Shop Tools (Con¬ 
struction and Repairs not being 
separated). 

E BC= Construction of Engine House. 

The first letter in each group of three, designates the 
part of the works, the second the object, and the third 
the nature of the operation. 

These symbols are suggestive and easily remembered. 
Care should be taken to ensure that no combination can 
have two different meanings. 

The principle of symbolic nomenclature may be 
extended for the purpose of identifying parts of 
machinery and- other manufactured objects, but the 
matter is one which falls within the scope of a treatise 
on Factory Organisation rather than on Cost Accounts. 

CONTRACTS PENDING APPROVAL. 

When a contract has been completed, but has not 
been passed by the purchaser or his agent, it is unwise 
to take credit for the full amount of profit. Defects may 
be discovered, or unforeseen demands may be tpade 
upon the contractor, resulting in a serious diminution 

h a 
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o£ profit.. If the Job account in the Cost Ledger is 
closed off, a reserve should be made *in the general 
accounts of an amount mort han sufficient to cover any- 
protable expense still to be incurred in respect of the 
contract. It would be still sounder to treat the contract 
as work in progress; but this is a counsel of perfection, 
hardly likely to be followed by those who are eager to 
show as much profit as possible at once, rather than 
allow the next period to get the benefit of it. The author 
has, however, known serious inroads to be made into a 
\ ear’s profits by the omission in the previous year to 
make provision for defects in work that had not been 
finally accepted by the customer. 

When work is guaranteed for a period after comple¬ 
tion, the possibility of the guarantee being enforced 
‘should be provided for. The same thing applies to 
contracts with a temporary maintenance clause. 

PROFIT ON WORK IN PROGRESS. 

* Jhere is not much to be said in favour of adding any 
profit to the cost of work in progress for the purpose 
of preparing a Balance Sheet and Trading Account. It 
is sometimes done with the idea of equalising annual 
profits in cases where work in progress is a large and 
fluctuating item, and this is the only excuse available. 
The amount added for profit should always be less 
than a proportion of the expected total profit on the 
orders in course of execution. The safe plan is to add 
nothing for profit on incomplete work, but to let all the 
profit on it fall into the period in which the work is 
completed. Till then it is often more or less conjectural, 
whether any profit will be made. 
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SALES TO BgftNCHES. 

When manufactured goods are invoiced fr.om tfie 
Works to a Branch the simplest course is to charge |hem 
at cost, but this is open to two important objections.* 

Tt is not always desirable that the cost of the goods 
should be known at the Worlds and at every Branch. It 
is, moreover, sometimes desirable to let each establish¬ 
ment stand by itself as a trading concern having its own 
set of books and its own Trading Account. Managers 
are often remunerated partly in accordance with profits, 
and in such a case some addition to cost of production 
should be made in invoicing goods to Branches. 

When the annual accounts of the whole business are 
made up, a question of principle arises from the fact that 
goods in stock at the Branches are valued above cost 
price. This is incorrect, since no real profit was made 
by transferring them from the Works to the Branches. 
Ail that can fairly f>e added to the cost price is |||| 
expense of transport and an allowance for handling. 
One wav of getting over the difficulty is to record sales 
to Branches and purchases from Works in books which 
have parallel columns for cost price and invoice price 
respectively. This, of course, discloses the cost price 
at oqce, and means a lot of work which might well be 
saved. 

A simpler plan is to let each department (Works or 
Branch) prepare its accounts in accordance with invoice 
prices, and show the profit upon which the manager’s 
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remuneration depends. The Works should keep an 
aeeount for sales to Branches separately .from external 
sales, arid each Branch should have a separate account 
foe purchases from Works. These accounts will balance 
each other in the aggregate, and may be omitted when 
the Department; ‘ Trading Accounts are amalgamated 
into a General Trading Account of the business. The 
latter will then contain real purchases and sales, and no 
inter-departmental sales. Before stocks are carried into 
the General Trading Account they should be reduced to 
cost price, and this account will then show tjie actual 
profit earned. This will be less than the sum of the 
departmental profits because it represents facts; while 
the others are the outcome of a bookkeeping fiction 

SPECIAL PLANT. 

Contractors often find it necessary to purchase special 
plant for a particular contract. The plant after use has, 
of course, depreciated, and one of two things happens : 
either it is sold, or it is taken into stock for future use. 
The question we have to consider is, how the contract is 
to be charged for use of the special plant. 

The best plan is to debit the contract with the cost of 
the plant and credit it with the proceeds of sale, or 
the depreciated value of the plant when taken into stock. 

The necessary debit entry in the Contract Account 
may be made in the Chargeable Expenses column, or in 
an additional column headed “Special Plant,'* which 
may be provided. The credit entry may be made in red 
ink in the same column or on the credit side of the 
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Contract Account. The complementary entries should 
be made in Chargeable Expenses Account or Special 
Piant Account in the Cost Ledger. 

In the general accounts the purchase of the plant 
should be debited to Chargeable Expenses (or Special 
Plant) as the case may be. When the contract is com¬ 
pleted the value of the plant should be credited to th<* 
account originally debited, and should be debited to the 
purchaser or to Plant Account, according to whether it 
has been sold or taken into-stock. 

“ OMN'IBl S ” ORDERS. 

In some works, particularly those of engineers, a 
.system is followed of making a number of like standard 
parts at a time, for use as required. This course *is 
economical of labour and facilitates the rapid execution 
of orders, but involves the employment of considerable 
working capital. It is not a course which can be adopted 
with advantage until parts have become thoroughly 
standardised, as a change of design might reduce the 
value of parts already made to that of scrap. 

The order from the management to the shops to make 
a number of like parts is termed an “ Omnibus ” Order, 
presumably because the parts so made can be used for 
nil the engines of a corresponding type which may 
thereafter be built until the parts are all used up. 

When this plan is followed it will be found convenient 
tbfoavea Pans Cost Ledger, in which the cost of each 
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“ Omnibus ” order for parts is shown, while the cost of 
comf>fete engines is shown in the main Cost Ledger. 
From the Parts Cost Ledger the cost of a single part will 
be obtained by dividing the cost of a set by the number 
of parts of which it consists. As the order is completed, 
the parts will be transferred into finished stock for issue 
as required, or to engines which are waiting for them. 

A bookkeeping difficulty arises when one part is ready 
before the rest and is wanted for immediate use. The 
“ Omnibus ” order being incomplete, the cost of a single 
part cannot be accurately stated. The remedy is to put 
an estimated value on it, and allow this off the cost of 
the remainder when the order is complete. Alternatively, 
a memorandum entry (not showing the value) should be 
made pro tern.: if a note of its incompleteness is made, 
it can be completed later on by the insertion of the 
ascertained value when the order is finished. 

DEFECT IVi: \M> SPOILED C\SUNGS. 

In engineering works it frequently occurs that a 
casting,‘upon which labour has been expended in the 
machine-shop, proves to be useless because of some 
inherent defector flaw, or careless workmanship. When 
such occurrences are necessarily usual in consequence of 
the nature of the work the} are part of the normal cpst 
of the job in hand, but when they are occasional the job 
should be relieved of the expense. 

The method of doing this is shown bv the following 
^example. 
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Assume that a casting worth 4s. has been partially 
machined at an expense of 2s. 6d., and thaf it is fovind 
defective and returned to stores as scrap worth is. 

The result of this is a loss of 2s. 6d. in labour dnd 3s. 
in material, 5s. 6d. in all. 

The job will have been charged in the ordinary way 
with 2s. 6d. for labour and 4s. for material. It is relieved 
of these by the following entry in the Cost Journal, 
which is posted to the Cost Ledger. 

Sundries Dr s d s d 

To Job No . 6 C 

Direct Wages .. . . . 26 

Stores . 4 o 

This practically takes the matter out of the Cost 

Accounts by transferring the previous entries back into 

Wages and Stores, the accounts of which are, it may be 
said, in communication with the General Accounts. 

In the General Accounts, then, we must make corre¬ 
sponding entries and show the loss. The entries are 
made through the General Journal, thus :— 

s d S d 

Dr 5 6 

.. 26 

3 0 

The Direct Wages Account then agrees with the 
corresponding account in the Cost Ledger. 


Defective and Spoiled Castings 
To Sundries— 

Direct Wages 
Stores. 
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The entries in the Stores Accounts do not quite agree, 
but.it is to be remembered that the accounts of stores in 
the General Ledger and Cost Ledger are not intended to 
agree, but to furnish* a check on stores by representing, 
between them, both sides of the Stores Account. Bear¬ 
ing this in mind, the entries are seen to be correct, for 
Stores Account has been debited in the Cost Ledger 
with 4s. and has been credited in the General Ledger 
with 3s., resulting in a net debit of is., which corre¬ 
sponds with the scrap. Value of the casting returned to 
stores. 

The loss by the defective or spoiled casting is 5s. 6d., 
and this is shown in the General Accounts. It forms 
one of the expenses which should be covered b\ Works 
Oncost, 

To avoid the trouble of passing a Journal entry for 
each defective or spoiled casting, it is well to summarise 
them in such a way that the cross total gives the ‘credit to 
the individual jobs, and the vertical additions give the 
totals for Stores Account in the Cost Accounts, Value of 
Scrap, Stores Account in tiie general accounts, and 
Wages Account in both systems. The entries in the 
Journals may thus be limited to one a week or one a 
month. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE COST LEDOER AND JOURNAL (SOME 
DETAILS). 

PRIVATE CONTRACT LEDGER. 

When it is desired to withhold the profit or loss on 
contracts from the knowledge of the staff, a Private 
Contract Ledger should lye introduced. 

Instead of crediting the Job Account in the Cost 
Ledger w ith the contract price, the gross cost of the job 
should be transferred to a Job or Contract Account* in 
the Private Contract Ledger, and that account should be 
credited with the contract price. The corresponding 
debit should be to Completed Contracts Account, also in 
the Private Contract Ledger. The profit or loss on the 
contract is then shown in this Ledger, and the account 
of profits and fosses on contracts mav be kept in it also. 

As a further precaution to ensure secrecy, a Private 
Contract Journal should be introduced for all entries 
which are to be posted into the Private Contract Ledger. 
B6th books should be provided with locks. 

When the method just described is used, the Co$t^ 
Ledger and Private Contract Ledger are both {squired 
to furnish the totals for a Trial Balance of the Cost 
system. 
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It iSj however, quite easy to arrange for each of these 
two .Ledgers to be balanced separately. This is done by 
providing‘in each an account for the other. Then, 
instead of transfers being made from one to the other 
through* the Journal, they are made in each Ledger to 
an account of the other Ledger. 

Thus, for instance, if a job which has cost ^8,000 is 
to be transferred from the Cost Ledger to the Private 
Contract Ledger, the following entries are necessary :— 

In the Cost Journal (for posting into the Cost Ledger). 

Private Contract Ledger Account Dr /S.000 
To Job No . .. . . 18,000 

4 nd ia the Private Contract Journal (for posting into 
the Private Contract Ledger). 

jod jso . . Dr 18,000 

To Oo«>t Ledgci Account .. £'8,000 

If postings Jo the Cost Ledger are only made from the 
Ck>st Journal, and those to the Private Contract Ledger 
from the Private Contract Journal, the two Ledgers are 
independent and capable of being separately balanced. 

The Private Contract Ledger Account in the Cost 
Ledger, and the Cost Ledger Account in the Private 
Contract Ledger, should always have balances which 
are equal and opposite. In balancing each Ledger 
separately these balances must be taken into account, 
but may be ignored in preparing accounts from the two 
Ledgers together. 
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COST LEDGER RULING. 

In this I’edger the special ruling necessa-ry for Job 
Accounts is not required for finished stock and nominal 
accounts. It is therefore desirable to have some pages 
at the end of the book ruled as an ordinary “ Double- 
Ledger.” 

LOOSE-LEAF LEDGERS. 

These possess several advantages, which adapt them 
for use in connection with Cost Accounts. Completed 
accounts ma v be removed to a binder, so that the number 
of pages in the Ledger need never be more than are 
required for current use; the convenience of having all 
dead matter eliminated is considerable. Indexing, either 
alphabetically or numerically, becomes automatic, as 
each new sheet is inserted in its right place at first* and 
is followed by any additional sheets required' for the 
same account. This avoids the tiresome task of hunting 
up accounts in an index. When any particular account 
is required for reference it can be detached and examined 
at leisure with only a momentary interruption of work 
on the Ledger, as compared with the complete stopfiage 
which results in similar circumstances when bound 
books are used. Several kinds of rulings may be used 
in diflerent parts of the Ledger without the risk of one 
part being used up before another. The chief (but over¬ 
rated) objection to Loose-leaf Ledgers, viz., that they 
lend themselves to the fraudulent removal of any of the 
accounts, has less weight in connection with Colt 
Accounts than with the financial books. 

For the Cost Ledger, Stores Ledger, and Stock 
Ledger, loose-leaf books are very suitable. 
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THE COST JOURNAL. 

A skilled bookkeeper may save himself a good many 
entries in this book by a judicious adaptation Of certain 
books in the general system. Although it was stated at 
p. 28 that no entry in the general books should be 
posted to the Cost Ledger, this rule may be modified if 
due care is taken not to interfere with the double-entrv 
principle of the Cost Ledger. 

Thus, as regards Chargeable Expenses, additional 
columns may be provided in the Invoice Book, Cash 
Book, and Petty Cash Book, for “ Job Number ” and 
“Cost Ledger Folio.” These should be alongside tlv 
analytical money columns devoted to chargeable 
expenses. The items need not then be transcribed in 
the Cost Journal, but may be posted direct to the Job 
Accounts, and the total of the column should be posted 
to the credit of Chargeable Expenses in the Cost Ledger. 

Direct Goods may be dealt with in the same way. 

Similarly Job Accounts may be credited direct from 
the Completed Contracts column of the Day Book, and 
Completed Contracts Account in the Cost Ledger may 
be debited with the total. 

When these short-cuts are adopted, the columns in 
the general books which are used for posting to the Cost 
Ledger, should be regarded as part of the Cost system, 
as well as of the genera) system. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRICK BOOK \N1) STORKS INDEX (FORM 14). - 

'Fills is a valuable adjunct to a system of Cost 
Accounts. It should be large enough to last some 
years, as the uri ting-up of a new book is troublesome. 
It should be indexed throughout (t.e., the index lettering 
should be cut-in according to a scale of probable require¬ 
ments). This is much better than having an ind£x at 
the beginning of the book giving reference to pages. 
When entries are numerous, reference is facilitated by a 
subdivision of the index under vowels. Any printer 
will know' the term “vowel index.’* The idea is to 
index the entries .primarily under their initial letter, and 
secondarilv under the first vowel in the word. Thus 
“ Centre-bit ” would be found in Section t\ Subsection 
1\; “ lirtcks “ in Section It, Subsection I; “ Induction- 
coils ” in Section 1 , Subsection l\ At the end of the 
book there should be some extra pages to take the over¬ 
flow of entries from am subsection which may become 
full. These pages should be numbered, so that they 
may be referred to in a note at the end of full sections. 

In Form 14 the first five narrow columns are for 
prices; in case of articles liable to frequent alteration 
one or more lines should be left after the name* of the 
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artltlfc. the Sixth column is for the number of the bin 
or letter .of the room in which each article is ke|)t, or 
both. Thus A 29 -would mean that the article is in 
R-Obm.A, Bin 29. 

Another good method of sub-indexing is to have a set 
of twenty-six vertical columns, each headed with a letter 
of the alphabet. The place of each item is governed by 
the third letter in its name. The name is written so 
that it begins in the column corresponding with the 
third letter. Thus, as shown in Form 14 (a). Chisels 
comes under “ I,” Cogwheels under “ G,” Cast Iron 
Bends under “ S,” and so on, Thus, bv running the 
linger down the appropriate column, the required item is 
quickly found. The subdivision being distributed over 
the whole alphabet is more minute than in the case of a 
vowel-index. This method of indexing is known as the 
v ertical-alphabetical system. 

MOCK LFIKiKK. 

This is used for Finished Stock, a.sdistmguished from 
Stores. It is worked on much the same lines as the 
Stores Ledger (Chapter XVI). The Dr. side is written 
up from the Finished Stock transfers, and the CV. aide 
from Finished Stock Requisitions, and also ffo*n 
demands made on the stock as required for sale. 

CASH DISCOt NTS. 

In determining the price at which materials are to Iwi 
charged to jobs, the invoice price, less trade discount, 
should be used. Cash discounts should not be deducted. 
The simplicity and convenience of this course are 
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apparent. It is, moreover, correct, for cash discounts 
are affected by punctual payment, which is a matter of 
finance, $njd not of costing. 

principal's services. 

No charge should be made in the Cost Accounts for 
the services of the principal. Whatever return is* pro. 
duced by these is profit, and not an expense of 
manufacture. 

INTEREST. 

Some difference of opinion prevails as to 
whether interest should be provided for in Oncost. 
Interest on borrowed mone\ is no doubt an expense 
of the business, but is a matter of finance ra*her than of 
manufacture, and. as such, should probably, like dis¬ 
counts, be kept out of the Cost Accounts. 

Its inclusion introduces an unnecessary complication 
without an^eommensurate|advantage. A manufacturer 
trading on borrowed money cannot charge any more for 
his product because he has to pay interest, and his 
manufacturing operations are in no wise affected by the 
ctrcumstanee. He is able to retain for himself so much 
lOfS of the profit made at his works, but that is a factor 
in bis finances rather than in his casting. 

The correct treatment of interest in the case of a loan 
from bankers would demand a revision of the percentage 
of Oncost with every change in the bank rate and every 
variation in the amount of the advance. 

There are serious objections to treating interest on 
borrowed monev as an element of cost, and there is still 
less to he said for the inclusion of interest on capital. 
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The return .produced by capital is profit, whether it be 
th£ capital of a sole trader, of a partnership, or a 
company, and the case is not affected if part of the 
capital of a company consists of preference shares. 
Preference shares stand midway in this respect between 
borrowed money and ordinary shares. If it were right 
•to charge the preference dividend as part of the cost 
of manufacture it would also be right to charge the 
dividend on preferred ordinary shares carrying a partici¬ 
pation in profits, and on ordinary shares, and the amount 
of such dividends is seldom, if ever, ascertained until 
long after the close of the financial period, so that correct 
provision for it in Cost Accounts is an impossibility. 
Some manufacturers compromise by using a fixed rate 
of 5 per cent., but there is no good reason why 5 per 
cent, should be regarded as interest and anything over 
as profit, and the use of a fixed rate, where the actual 
rate paid for borrowed money or declared in the form of 
dividend on shares is greater or less, is to introduce not 
only a complication, but a gratuitous efftor. 

DKPRKCTATION. 

The question of depreciation in relation to Cost 
Accounts is one upon w hich there is a varft^y of opinion* 
There is no doubt that the depreciation of plant, tools, 
and buildings used in the course of manufacture is part 
of the cost of production, and this is a cogent reason* for 
its being dealt with in the Cost Accounts. On the other 
hand, depreciation is in itself an estimate w hich seldom, 
if ever, admits of complete accuracy, and any percentage 
of Oncost in which it is included is, therefore, erroneous 
to the extent of .the inaccuracy of the estimate. 
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•A difficulty, which is, however, more apparent than 
real, arises from the fact that the depreciation charged 
in the General Accounts is frequently of a fluctuating 
character, because companies are apt to mate the'pro¬ 
vision for depreciation dependent upon the amount of 
the profits. Thus in lean years it is not uncommon to 
find that provision for depreciation and renewals is 
altogether omitted, whereas in good times, especially 
when it is desired to consolidate the company’s resources, 
substantial sums, often in excess of the real depreciation, 
are set aside. The consequent variability in the provision 
made for depreciation merely produces an ascertainable 
difference between the Cost Accounts and the General 
Accounts, which gives rise to nothing more serious than 
the neccxsin for a short reconciliation. 

The balance of advantage lies with the’ inclu¬ 
sion of depreciation as an element of cost/ and it 
should cover not only wear and tear, but obsolescence. 
Its inclusion is particularly desirable in engineering 
works, where Idle difference between the Oncost rates 
charged for thedifferent shops depends to a considerable 
extent upon the value, wear and tear, and the liability 
to supersession, of the various kinds of plant in use. 
4 >epreciaiion is, unfortunately, often regarded as an 
appropriation of profits rather than as a provision for 
an actual expense, and its omission, while tending some¬ 
what to simplicity, ts unavoidably attended with the risk 
of serious under-estimates of the true cost of production. 

JOB NUMBERS. 

It is important that provision should be made for 
connecting the name of a job with its number. For 
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fhis*jJurpose. it is advisable to cross-index .nil jobs, first 
Showing §ach one in alphabetical order with its number, 
and then in numerical order with its name. 

Whe/i Works and Head Office are situate at a 
distance from each other, each will want its own series 
of Job or Order Numbers, if orders are taken at both 
places. If the Head Office sends an order to the Works 
it may have to be re-numbered there, and it is necessary 
to prevent the clashing of numbers, and also to establish 
a relation between the two series, so far as numbers in 
each relate to the same orders. The fai t that II'()(). 
No. 257 refens to the same job as W.O. No. 198 is not 
easy to commit to memory, and the sv mbols are dums\. 
If all H O O. Nos. are oilJ and all W.O. Nos. are even, 
the prefixes H/O and \Y. ma\ he dispensed with. If 
the Works are instructed to give each order from the 
Head Office the next number, and the Head Office gives 
each order transferred from the Works the preceding 
number, then O. No. 257 at the Head Office must refer 
to the same job as O. No. 2^8 at the Works, and it is at 
once apparent which is the 11 '()(). No. and which the 
W.O. No. A little method in setting aside a group of 
numbers—say, 502-1,000—for orders originating at the 
Works, while the Head Office use numbers 1-499, will 
prevent any confusion or duplication of numbers. When 
the Head Office reach No. 499 they will begin again at 
1,001, and when the Works reach No. i,ooo, they will 
begin again at 1,502. Thus the humber alone will 
indicate whether it relates to Head Office or Works, and 
at w'hich place the order originated. The series of 
numbers at each place will have gaps in it, but that is a 
matter of small importance. 
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FILES. 

. Care and‘system in filing save a great deal of trouble 1 
in reference. Separate files sho,uld be provided for 
Requisitions, Credit Slips, Finished Stock Requisitions, 
Finished Stock Transfers, the Material Abstract, the 
Wages Abstract, &c. Flips which tear a hole in the 
paper, or which provide no ready means for detaching 
any that may be required, should be avoided. Those 
which are used in conjunction with a two-hole piercer, 
and are provided with lunged staples, are good. 
*’ Apron ” and “ stick ” files are best left alone. 

C\Rf»S. 

Cards of \arious si/es, colours, and rulings form a 
\aluable adjunct to a costing system, and may in many 
tase.s be used instead of loose-leaf books. If used with 
alphnlietiral (illicit* Cards they save indexing altogether. 
The removal of closed acrounts and the insertion of new 
ones is easier than with Loose-leaf Ledgers. There id 
some risk of a card being lost, mislaid, or inserted out 
of its order, but users of cards find this objection more 
theoretical than practical. 

“ St'BBING.” 

The practice of “ subbing M or making advances to 
workmen on account of current wages is to be dis¬ 
couraged on several grounds. If “subs” must occur, 
they should not 1m* allowed to interfere with the wages 
svstem. The advances should be made by the Petty 
Cashier, and should be repaid to him out of the wages 
money by the Pay Clerk, who stops the advances out of 
the workmen's mtme>. It will be a good plan'for the 
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Pv.«ty Cashier to have a special column for “Subs ” in 
his jfetty Cash Book. The Wages Book should also 
contain a similar column, and the two can be readily 
agreed. The totals of these columns, when posted into 
the General Ledger, will equal each other, and leave 
no balance on the “ Subs ’* Account, unless any items 
are outstanding. 


COST OF MXTER1ALS. 

When carriage, freight, duty, and other charges are 
paid on materials purchased, the cost is thereby 
increased. These expenses should, therefore, be charged 
to Direct Goods or Stores Account, as the case may be, 
in the general books, and in fixing the price at which 
the materials are to be charged to jobs a proportionate 
addition to the invoice price should be made. 

SCR\P. 

Filings, turnings, and small scrap need not be 
credited to the jobs from which they come, unless the 
metal is a valuable one, but may be placed indiscrimi¬ 
nately on the scrap heap. Sales of scrap may be treated 
in the general books as in reduction of works expenses. 
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I ONCLUSION. 

Costing has not until recent years received due atten¬ 
tion from manufacturers in this country. At the root of 
the matter lay the fact that expenditure on the necessary 
clerical labour is not direct!) productive, and this is an 
objection which, more than any other, still stands in the 
wav of the development of a branch of accounting which 
is of the highest interest and importance. The advan¬ 
tages of the knowledge resulting from a well ptg&titsed 
system are so great that the extra expense it entails may 
well he considered indirectly, if not directly, productive. 
Increasing competition, while furnishing a plea for 
cutting down expenses, is also a reason for such 
accounting as will enable a manufacturer to gain know¬ 
ledge which will keep him abreast of enlightened 
competitors and put him ahead of the others. 

When Cost Accounts are imperfect, ’estimates must 
take tlie place ot recorded facts, or* to put it^blutttty* 
guesswork has to do duty for knowledge. The manu¬ 
ka turer who succeeds on these lines may come to the 
conclusion that properly kept Cost Accounts are a 
needless luxury. One sometimes comes across % totally 
illiterate trader who has made a fortune, but it would III 
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unreasonable to deduce from this that the elements of 
education are of no use in commerce. Success is not 
attained because of manifest disadvantages but in spite 
of them. 

It must be an immense advantage to a manufacturer 
to know how and where, and to what extent, he makes 
a profit or a loss. With a detailed knowledge which 
Cost Accounts convey he is as much ahead of a rival 
who knows only the general results of his business as 
the modern physician, who after diagnosis directs his 
•attention to the part affected, is superior to the old-time 
.leech whose crude remedies assailed the whole svstem. 

i Accountants cannot altogether escape responsibility 
for the undeveloped state of costing in this country. 
Many of them do not consider the subject as being 
within their province at all. The manufacturer is thus 
often left to do without Cost Accounts, or to institute a 
system, in the designing of which he has not the aid of 
a professional accountant who can bring to bear the 
skill and experience required for this most diffimlt 
branch of accounting. Considering that the designing 
of a successful set of commercial books is beyond the 
power of most persons outside the accountancy profes¬ 
sion, it is small wonder that an amateur costing 
system often leaves much to be desired. 

A certain antagonism is often found between manu¬ 
facturer and accountant. The former is afraid of being 
run into too much expense, and the latter is apt to forget 
that his first duty is to provide lu.s client with the 
information he 'wants, and not what the accountant 
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thinks he ought to want. An obstacle which accountants 
sometimes have to contend with is the objection which 
some officials have to their estimates being subjected to 
the rigid test imposed by an exact system of Cost 
Accounts. This leads to difficulties being throw n in the 
way of the proper working of the system. The Cost 
Accounts will tell the truth, and tell it in circumstantial 
detail. This is invaluable as a guide to future estimates, 
but is by no means so acceptable to officials when 
applied to a comparison of their estimates with actual 
results. The cost accountant, like the auditor, is often 
regarded as a natural enemy, instead of the friend he 
would be, if he were allowed. The best results can only 
be secured by co-operation between the manufacturer, 
his staff, and the accountant, not only in designing the 
system, but in carrying it into effect. 
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